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BOOKS 
ON THE JOB 





Student assistant issu- 
ing material for shop 
use, Metropolitan Vo- 
cational High School, 
New York. 


Related training class 
next to the shop, Col- 
lenwood High School, 
Cleveland, 


A shop’s library, Mil- 
“waukee Vocational 
School. 





The Responsibility of the School 
Library in Industrial Training 


By R. RUSSELL MUNN 


This article is an outgrowth of Mr. Munn’s study of the use of library 
materials in vocational training on the elementary level. 


RECENT VISIT to 18 schools with out- 
A standing vocational education pro- 
grams and good school libraries produced 
some very definite impressions concerning 
library service to shop courses. It is quite 
clear that modern vocational education 
has a need for books and book service 
which is just as vital to it as to any other 
branch of secondary education. 

The statements of administrators and 
instructors, the actual use in shops and 
libraries, present convincing evidence of 
the need of printed materials. ‘The di- 
rector of a large vocational school repeated 
more than once that a major objective of 
his program was to promote “book con- 
sciousness” in his students. “We teach 
the use of books like Machinery’s Hand- 
book with the idea that it is just as much 
a tool as a 6-inch rule,” was the statement 
of one supervisor. When this was re- 
peated to an instructor in another school, 
a man with seventeen years’ experience in 
industry, he fairly shouted: “Absolutely! 
We want them to know where to look for 
information so that when they get jobs 
they can work out their own problems.” 
He added that texts like Burghardt’s 
Machine Tool Operation and operators’ 
manuals issued by manufacturers were 
indispensable in supplementing and ex- 


plaining the handbooks. The director of 
training in a large steel plant stated that 
his apprentice course for machinists, when 
analyzed as to its primary objective, can 
be said to be essentially an effort to pro- 
vide a thorough training in the use of 
Machinery’s Handbook as a basic tool. 
He required his apprentices to own a copy 
of this as well as several other books. His, 
of course, is an intensive four-year pro- 
gram. At the other extreme, a regional 
supervisor of N.Y.A. work projects em- 
phasized the value of books as follows: 
“The time for related instruction, in the 
present defense training, is so limited that 
the job is to direct and encourage trainees 
in self-study. Obviously, books are es- 
sential in such a policy.” Thus, adminis- 
trators of courses, both short and long, 
assert the value of books. 

One purpose of the visits was to prepare 
a statement which represents a summary 
of impressions gained concerning the value 
of books and library services in vocational 
training. That summary has now ap- 
peared in the form of an illustrated pam- 
phlet, Why Industrial Training Needs 
Books, published by the A.L.A. in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Office of Education.* 


1 Why Industrial Training Needs Books. American 
Library Association, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education, 1941. &p. 
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‘TRAINING PROGRAMS STRENGTHENED 


The schools visited are evidence of the 
fact that a number of technical and voca- 
tional high schools throughout the country 
have strengthened their training pro- 
grams through the development of effective 
library service. At the same time there 
are many such schools which are not pro- 
viding book service to shop courses. In 
the general high school which has a few 
shops and a functioning school library 
there is often some provision of library 
materials for use in industrial training 
but because of pressing demands from 
academic courses there has often been 
limited attention to its book needs. 

Because of the defense training program 
and also because of a growing belief that 
some work experience is important in all 
secondary education? the vocational and 
technical courses in high schools are now 
receiving much attention. Accepting the 
point of view that any type of library 
service is effective to the extent to which 
it contributes to the purposes of the in- 
stitution or the community of which it is 
a part, the present is an appropriate time 
for re-analyzing the needs of the voca- 
tional education program for book service, 
for other printed materials, for films, for 
guidance in learning book skills, and for 
other library services. Each school library 
which serves one or more shop courses 
must, of course, make its own analysis of 
library needs and then work out ways of 
most effectively meeting those needs. 
Where school librarian and shop teachers 
work together on any such examination, 
results are likely to be practical and mu- 
tually satisfactory. 

The composite experience of the visits 
has resulted in several conclusions regard- 





2 What the High Schools Ought to Teach. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1940. 


ing the positive values of library service 
now in practice in vocational schools. The 
most important of these are mentioned 
here for illustration. 

TENDENCY TOWARD CENTRALIZATION 

There is a tendency toward a centraliza- 
tion in the school library of the functions 
of selection of printed materials, of order- 
ing, of receiving, of cataloging, and of 
distribution of books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and other aids to classes, shops, and 
individuals. 

Librarians and teachers are in some in- 
stances giving instruction in the skills 
necessary to locate technical information 
in books and to use books as aids in voca- 
tional guidance. Still more effective in- 
struction is being worked out as that 
teaching becomes an integrated part of the 
vocational education program. 

School librarians are familiar with the 
resources of the local public library and 
are assisting instructors and students alike 
in securing unusual reference material. 
By introducing shop students to the public 
library, they supply them with a source 
of information which is permanently avail- 
able and which they will use during school 
years and after for job and personal needs. 

The problems to be solved, however, 
loom larger than the accomplishments al- 
ready achieved. The solutions are limited 
to some extent by the size and training of 
the library staff, by the amount of money 
available for library materials and by the 
concept of library service which the school 
administration and the faculty, including 
the librarian, envision. Recognizing these 
limitations, it appears that even under 
present conditions ingenious librarians 
working closely with shop instructors are 
able to adapt school library service to the 
vocational education program. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY IN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Types OF MATERIALS NEEDED 


One difficulty for the librarian is that 
of becoming familiar with the types of 
materials needed for shop courses. First 
there are the handbooks, the reference tools 
of the trade. These are as necessary to 
the skilled craftsman as any mechanical 
tool. There is Dyke, for example, in auto 
mechanics, Croft in electricity, Neubecker 
in sheet metal, Colvin and Machinery’s 
Handbook in machine shop. Of equal 
importance for training are the texts which 
explain more simply and more completely 
the general principles of the work, the 
mathematics, and the terminology, and 
are thus supplementary and complemen- 
tary to the handbooks. Many of the most 
practical texts are published by manufac- 
turers in the field, as the Henry Ford 


Usinc A SHOP 
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Trade School’s Shop Theory and How to 
Run a Lathe issued by the South Bend 
Lathe Works. In welding the most use- 
ful texts are almost exclusively those of 
the manufacturers of welding equipment. 
Another important class of materials are 
the operators’ manuals, those highly prac- 
tical publications of manufacturers giving 
specific instructions on the operation and 
maintenance of particular machines. All 
the leading automobile manufacturers issue 
shop manuals describing the features of 
their various models and giving approved 
repair procedures. Many machine tool 
manufacturers issue instructions for the 
operation and care of their particular prod- 
uct. Then there are the manufacturers’ 
trade catalogs which receive active use in 


shop and drafting room. They are useful 


MANUAL ON THE JOB, CLEVELAND TRADE SCHOOL 
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for their descriptions of tools and appara- 
tus giving scope, dimensions, and usually 
a picture. Many of the small tool catalogs 
include tables and measurements, such as 
United States Standard threads, decimal 
equivalents, and gear formulae, and for 
this type of information often pinch hit 
for the handbooks. Magazines and house 
organs in the various fields are also used 
extensively. Although the articles are 
not always useful for vocational education 
purposes they are necessary for news, de- 
velopments, and trends in the trade. The 
advertisements are one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of printed materials. The 
editorial offices of these magazines are 
often willing to give suggestions as to use- 
ful materials. Pamphlets, government 
documents, charts, films, and other types 
of visual aids, available from a variety of 
places, are frequently of the greatest use- 
fulness to students and instructors. 


New ProsBLeMS INVOLVED 


It will be noted from the above that 
selection of vocational materials involves 
problems not present in that for the more 
academic courses. It involves all the 
elements of ordinary book selection, plus 
a working knowledge of the terminology 
of machinery, tools, and industrial ma- 
terials and familiarity with the names of 
manufacturers, with the kinds of trade 
publications likely to be usable, and with 
their sources. This requires considerable 
correspondence, much checking of adver- 
tisements, notices, and lists. The Ver- 
tical File Service can be of help here; 
notices of free and inexpensive materials 
are collected in one place in each issue of 
some trade periodicals. Trade associations 
like the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association or the National Metal Trades 
Association frequently publish material 
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themselves and will direct inquirers to 
other items, as will such organizations as 
the National Safety Council. Advice of 
instructors is particularly important where 
selection of materials is concerned. 
With these contacts and background the 
librarian can become for the school the 
specialist or coordinator for the literature 
of the fields represented and thus supple- 
ment effectively the instructors’ skill in 
processes and teaching. 

Another problem is that of getting ma- 
terials used. Standard library practice 
must be adjusted to meet shop conditions. 
It seems quite clear that many books, 
pamphlets, and visual aids should be on 
permanent or long-term loan to the shops 
and classrooms so that they may be inte- 
grated with actual experiences and prob- 
lems. By periodic checking of these 
collections the librarian helps to reduce 
losses and frequently is able to remove 
inactive volumes and place them where 
they may become active. The collection 
of technical books shelved in the school 
library is adapted to fit its particular func- 
tion of study, general reference, and lend- 
ing for home use. Certain titles which 
are needed in the shops are duplicated for 
library use. In cases where this is not 
possible, decisions as to where the book 
should be shelved are made by applying 
the simple formula: In which place can 
this book be of greatest usefulness to the 
students ? 


LACK oF SHOP KNOWLEDGE A HANDICAP 


Some librarians are handicapped in their 
lack of knowledge of shop courses. This 


problem seems more difficult to them than 
it really is. To gain a better acquaintance 
with the program and its needs, librarians 
should arrange for planned visits to the 
shops, sometimes when classes are there, 
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sometimes when they are not. Also, they 
should work out with instructors planned, 
purposeful visits of students to the library. 
Instructors can be encouraged to make 
more frequent references to books in their 
study outlines; they can aid the librarian 
in the compilation of reading lists, and, 
as stated earlier, have a major part to play 
in the selection of all the printed and 
film materials needed to implement the 
vocational education instruction. 

One final problem is the library staff. 
In vocational schools as in others the per- 
sonality and training of the librarian, his 
ability to work with the school staff and to 
adjust his methods to best fit the school 
needs, are of major importance. In boys’ 
training schools or in others where the 
faculty is predominantly men, there is 
often an advantage when the librarian 
is a man. However, it is clearly demon- 
strated in a number of schools that women 
as librarians are entirely able to familiarize 
themselves with the shop terminology and 
with the special materials’ needs of the 
shops and serve as effective librarian- 


coordinators of printed materials for their 
schools. 


MATERIALS NEEDED FOR DEFENSE 
CourRsES 


Although little visiting to the special 
defense training courses in vocational 
schools was done, there was opportunity 
for considerable discussion about needed 
printed materials for the defense courses. 
All visits were to shops in vocational 
schools in the same fields in which defense 
training courses are given. Consequently, 
it often happened that the shops visited 
were used at night for the defense courses 
and in a number of instances the day school 
instructor taught some of the special 
Two administrators of the de- 


courses. 
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fense program expressed firm belief in the 
value of developing strong and permanent 
book habits. Another explained his views 
of the importance of books in the supervi- 
sion program as follows: “Textbooks, 
judiciously used, would give a necessary 
uniformity to instruction in a_ specific 
field.” He had backed up his conviction 
by requesting some months ago, although 
without success at that time, an allotment 
from the defense training funds of $5 
per trainee for the purpose of supplying 
books and other printed materials. Be- 
cause the program has been operating 
under considerable pressure of speed in 
training, because the installation of the 
programs has had many complications in 
arranging for shops and equipment, and 
because the courses given until recently 
have been predominantly of the brief re- 
fresher type with the emphasis on mani- 
pulative skills, the provision and the use 
of printed and other library materials has 


received comparatively little attention. 


OVERWHELMED BY REQUESTS 


However, even under these circum- 
stances, public libraries in a number of 
cities giving school defense training courses 
have been overwhelmed by requests from 
the trainees for book and other printed ma- 
terials to supplement or explain the work 
they have been taking. Public libraries 
are doing their best with their own ex- 
tremely limited resources to meet these 
unusual demands until such time as ade- 
quate funds are requested by the schools 
for provision of needs of library ma- 
terials. 

The interpretations of the vocational 
education appropriation have, since Octo- 
ber, permitted federal funds to be allowed 
for necessary books for defense training 
courses. Such requests are now being 
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made. To date, A.L.A. Headquarters of- 
fice has not learned of any requests that 
have been refused for funds for books for 


the vocational training program. 


EXPERIMENTATION NEEDED 


It appears likely that there may be 
some experimentation needed in working 
out the most effective administration of 
library materials for the defense courses. 
If these courses are to be served by the 
librarians they must demonstrate, in a 
small or large way, the value of such serv- 
ice. Tey must show that they can help 
in the ‘tion of needed materials. ‘The 
three re A.L.A. lists will prove use- 
ful: Industrial Training for National De- 
fense by Mohrhardt, The Shop’s Library 
by Winterfield, and Aeronautic Training 
for National Defense by Howard. 

Several defense programs may experi- 
ment with a field librarian as one of the 
necessary personnel for defense courses. 
One librarian could probably take care of 
several schools where defense courses are 
being given. With the aid of needed 
clerical assistance he could centralize selec- 
tion and ordering and could catalog and 
route materials. He could be available 
in schools for a period before class for 
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lending books for home use. He could 
spend the necessary time in the shops to 
learn needs for materials and help with 
problems of use. He could serve as a 
coordinator with the day-school library 
and the public library concerning defense 
course needs which could properly be met 
by those agencies. It is possible that sev- 
eral communities may experiment with 
public library administration of materials 
for defense courses through an allocation 
to schools of a portion of the federal funds 
for materials and service. 

For both the regular shop courses in 
vocational schools and for those in the 
defense training program there are two 
primary factors which the librarian and 
school administrator must consider in the 
specific terms of their local situation: (1) 
Organized library service and systematic 
use of books will increase the efficiency of 
the teaching program. (2) Good book 
habits learned during training will con- 
tinue into later life and thereby perma- 
nently contribute to the 
progress of the worker. Progress in any 
occupation depends on the ability to learn, 
on and off the job. 


vocational 





The study, of which this article has been a partial 
report, has been made possible by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


fork. 





Progress Report on A.L.A. 
Emergency Activities 


RESIDENT ESSAE M. CULVER; Forrest 
B. Spaulding, chairman of the Federal 
Relations Committee; Julia Wright Mer- 
rill, chief of the Department of Informa- 
tion and Advisory Services; R. Russell 
Munn; and the Executive Secretary were 
in Washington, D.C., the latter part of 
January working on the problems of fed- 
eral aid and national defense activities 
for libraries. Developments in A.L.A. 
emergency activities to February 5 are re- 
ported by the Executive Secretary. 


FEDERAL AID 


President Culver and Mr. Spaulding 
spent much of their time seeing senators 
and representatives. As this is a new Con- 
gress, the Harrison-Thomas Bill does not 
carry over. The National Education As- 
sociation will probably ask Senator 
Thomas to introduce a similar bill some- 
what streamlined. 

The general impression brought back 
from representatives and senators was that 
no general bill providing federal aid for 
education or libraries is likely to receive 
favorable consideration; that a bill for 
emergency aid would be considered. Your 
representatives in Washington agreed to 
work for emergency aid through the Of- 
fice of Education in an appropriation bill. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Miss Merrill is being lent by the A.L.A. 
to the Office of Education for a quick 
study of library needs of defense areas, 
including camp communities and indus- 
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trial communities. She will work as a 
special staff member of the Office of Edu- 
cation with Ralph M. Dunbar, chief of 
the Library Service Division, and others. 
Her report, which should be ready within 
the next six weeks, will cover library 
needs of defense areas and emergency 
needs of public libraries. Information for 
the latter part will come from our survey 
of public library needs on which R. Rus- 
sell Munn is now working. An advisory 
committee has been appointed, consisting 
of the four members of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on National Defense Activities and 
Libraries, the Executive Secretary, and 
three or four others. 


INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE TRAINING 


The study of the use of books in voca- 
tional education made by Mr. Munn will 
result in articles in one or more educa- 
tional periodicals, an article for the New 
York Times, as well as the large, illus- 
trated, eight-page booklet, Why Industrial 
Training Needs Books, recently published 
jointly by the A.L.A. and the Office of 
Education, and “The Responsibility of the 
School Library in Industrial Training” on 
page 133 of this issue. 


THE DEFENSE AREAS 


Paul V. McNutt has been made Co- 
ordinator of Health, Medical Welfare, 
Nutrition, Recreation, and Other Related 
Fields of Activity. In response to his 
request, a statement of several pages pre- 
pared by Miss Merrill has been sent to 
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him and to the secretary of the National 
Social Work Council in New York. In 
New York the secretary and five other 
representatives of national organizations 
and librarians discussed the coordination 
of activities of the various agencies. Jen- 
nie M. Flexner, New York Public Li- 
brary, and Louis J. Bailey, Queens 
Borough Public Library, will continue to 
represent the A.L.A. on the National 
Education-Recreation Council. 


War DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 


The Secretary of War has appointed a 
National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Community Service 
for the United States Army. Members 
are Frederick Osborn, chairman, Wayne 
Coy, C. A. Dykstra, Robert Sherwood, 
Charles P. Taft, Lieutenant Colonel 
Harry F. Thompson, and Colonel L. 
Kemper Williams. The committee ofh- 
cially authorized Dr. Dykstra to appoint a 
subcommittee on education. He has asked 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense to 
be this subcommittee, and specific recom- 
mendations, prepared by the Subcommittee 
on Military Affairs, have been presented to 
him for presentation to the advisory com- 
mittee. 

After notice of the appointment of this 
committee was received, a letter was sent 
to Mr. Osborn indicating our belief that 
consideration should be given to establish- 
ing relations between camp libraries and 
training, camp libraries and education, and 
also to the provision of quarters for li- 
braries more adequate than those now 
available in the service clubs. 


ARMY LIBRARIES 


The number of large camps has now 
been raised to seventy-five, each to have a 
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trained librarian. Forty or fifty other 
camps will also have trained librarians. 
Morale Division funds for books have 
been increased to $400,000. A good col- 
lection has been sent to the army outpost 
in Newfoundland; similar collections will 
be sent to other island outposts. Lieuten- 
ant Trautman has authority to purchase 
a considerable collection of library tools 
for camp libraries. 


Firm Forums 


Dr. Alice I. Bryan, member of our 
Joint Committee with the American As- 
sociation of Applied Psychology, has pro- 
posed the use of documentary films in 
selected libraries as the basis for forums 
on democracy. The American Film Cen- 
ter has received a Rockefeller grant to 
facilitate the distribution of educational 
films. Following three preliminary con- 
ferences, a joint meeting was held in New 
York January 30, with encouraging re- 
sults. An informal committee consisting 
of Miriam D. Tompkins, Dr. Bryan, 
Gerald D. McDonald, Clarence E. Sher- 
man, and Leeds Gulick of the American 
Film Center was set up. This committee 
will make further explorations. The li- 
brary members will be responsible for 
soliciting library participation. The 
American Film Center will obtain, book, 
and ship the films (including projectors 
and projectionists if necessary). Dr. 
Bryan will plan and supervise the testing 
of results. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Miss Merrill attended a meeting at the 
Department of Agriculture to consider 
plans for the development of farm discus- 
sion groups on democracy as compared 
with totalitarian government, and other 
defense matters. 


About sixty people par- 





IF YOU PLAN TO BROADCAST 


ticipated in informal discussion, represent- 
ing the department itself, the Land Grant 
College Association, the national farm or- 
ganizations, various federal agencies, and 
national agencies concerned with defense, 
as the American Association for Adult 
Education and the Carnegie Endowment 


If You Plan 


HIS new addition’ to the very small 
"haat of books on the library and 
its use of radio will be a gold mine of ideas 
to the busy library broadcaster, both as to 
content and form of scripts. 

Faith Holmes Hyers’ useful little book? 
is immediately brought to mind, although 
the two are very different. The Library 
and the Radio discusses the general back- 
ground of educational broadcasting, and 
tells how the library can make these edu- 
cational broadcasts stimulate the use of its 
books through the formation of “listening 
groups,” radio book shelves, and the like. 
Mrs. Hyers also gives a brief survey, in her 
book, of the radio programs of a selected 
group of libraries, and suggests ways in 
which libraries can make use of the radio 
as a publicity medium. 

The compiler of The Library on the 
Air has given us an essentially practical 
manual, which attempts to answer, in a 
very tangible way, these questions regard- 
ing library broadcasting for adults: What 
do libraries broadcast? How do they 
describe library services on the radio? 
Thirty-five scripts from libraries that are 
doing successful radio broadcasting all 
over the country are included. 


1 Loizeaux, Marie D. comp. 


Library on the Air. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1940. 


364p. 2.25. 
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for International Peace. There was gen- 
eral agreement as to the need for discus- 
sion groups and considerable discussion of 
available materials with interest shown in 
the A.L.A. lists and in developing library 
cooperation in the regional meetings and 
state programs which will follow. 


C.H.M. 


to Broadcast 


The emphasis throughout the book is 
on ideas that can be adapted to local use 
rather than on finished scripts that can 
be used just as they are. For this reason 
several scripts with a distinctly local at- 
mosphere or a definite timeliness are in- 
cluded, with the hope that they will help 
other libraries utilize their own local 
material and other timely events in broad- 
casting. Full permission is given, how- 
ever, for the use of the material in the 
book in any way. 

Scripts are grouped under broad, gen- 
eral headings such as: Libraries in Gen- 
eral; The Wheels Go Round; The Reader 
Is Served; Books about One Thing and 
Another; and Book Reviews. 

A short, general chapter at the end, 
“Random Ideas,” describes briefly good 
broadcasting wrinkles used by libraries, 
but for which no scripts could be included 
because of lack of space. 

Short notes at the beginning of each 
script which describe the general program 
of which it is a part, will also be useful 
to those planning to use the radio as a 
medium for library publicity. 

ELIZABETH BOND 
Minneapolis Public Library 


The 


2? Hyers, Faith Holmes. 
University of Chicago. 


Library and the 
Radio. 


1939. 1100p. 75¢. 





Reference Librarians and the 
Present Emergency 


By LUTHER H. EVANS 


Mr. Evans, chief assistant librarian of the Library of Congress, emphasizes 
what reference librarians can further do to help American democracy 


in this period of national emergency. 


HE first important duty of reference 

librarians in working in the present 
emergency is to maintain and strengthen 
the current basic operations which make a 
reference library the valuable institution 
that it is. We must make certain, as 
our first obligation, that we do not jeop- 
ardize the adequate performance of those 
essential functions which make us refer- 
ence librarians. 

The second duty is to expand our pur- 
chases and our services in ways calculated 
to contribute to the understanding and 
hence the preservation of our democracy 
from within and its protection from the 
enemy from without. As a matter of 
fundamental principle as well as a matter 
of necessity, we should choose live and 
worth-while books rather than try to 
acquire everything. 

We should speed up the operations in- 
volved in securing and servicing the per- 
tinent materials, so that the gap between 
printing and reading may be narrowed 
as much as possible. ‘This duty imposes 
requirements as to purchasing policies and 
procedures, methods of transportation, and 

1This summary is based upon remarks made at 


the meeting of the Reference Librarians’ Section 
of the A.C.R.L. held at the midwinter meeting, 


December 29, 1940. 
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the routines of processing. It may be 
desirable in urgent situations to purchase 
certain classes of material without prior 
knowledge of the individual items—to 
Ex- 
peditious transportation methods are called 
for, even at greater costs and at greater 
risks. 


buy sight unseen in some categories. 


We must consider the urgency of 
processing the material after it is received, 
requiring the short-circuiting of normal 
cataloging operations in certain cases. We 
should remember that if you have it a 
book without catalog entries reads as well 
as one with them. 

Reference libraries should do a more 
ambitious job than usual of reaching the 
lay reader. This they may do by intensi- 
fying activity along three lines: (1) adver- 
tising more widely the program of service 
in the field of democracy and its defense 
in the provision of reading matter and 
reference assistance; (2) the prominent 
display of selected material, particularly 
the recent material, so that the reader in- 
terested in democracy can see the important 
available reading matter without having 
to consult bibliographies and catalogs ; and 
(3) the widespread distribution of brief 
subject lists to enlist the reader’s atten- 
tion and lure him into the library. In 
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addition, we should consider the possi- 
bility of using further techniques to reach 
the lay reader, such as lectures and the 
radio. The argument here is that librar- 
ians should charge themselves with the 
responsibility of selecting the best wares 
they have or can get and making them 
widely known and easily accessible to the 
lay public. 


REACH THE EXPERT 


Reference librarians should reach the 
expert, and should give him a special kind 
of reference and bibliographical assistance, 
designed to do two important things: (1) 
to bring him abreast of the accepted body 
of knowledge in a given field where his 
possession of that accepted body of knowl- 
edge satisfies the need ; (2) where problems 
to be faced and solved are of such a char- 
acter that hard digging is necessary, to 
find and to point out to him all the avenues 
of approach and indicate where light may 
be shed by knowledge of cognate fields. 
Here the librarian and the bibliographer 
face a real problem beyond the range of 
cataloging perfection. A challenge lies 
before us to see problems in their total 
setting, to imagine in advance the hurdles 
the researcher will eventually have to 
clear, and to apply intelligence and in- 
formation to the task of rendering the 
greatest possible assistance. There is an 
enormous gap now between librarianship 
and scholarship, and the reference librar- 
ian must go more than half way to bridge 
it. He can do this only by approaching 
problems as the scholar would approach 
them, and by basing his services upon this 
approach. 

The principle may be stated another 
way by saying that the reference librarian 
must think ahead, and who in our society 
is freer to think ahead in broad terms of 
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social strategy than the reference librar- 
ian? He can feel the beginning breezes 
of new movements and new developments 
which may create new social problems and 
can watch the literature develop in vari- 
ous media of communication. The cata- 
loger in his storm cellar does not feel 
these breezes, as he waits for the floor 
to cave in upon him under the weight of 
new material before setting up a new 
subject heading. The pressure upon gov- 
ernment or private agency to solve a prob- 
lem usually develops overwhelming 
strength long after the reference librarian 
has an opportunity to foresee the need for 
action, and the sudden demand for in- 
formation upon which to base action. 


Tap Resources OF SUPPORT 


Reference librarians have a task which 
is beyond their present capacity to deal 
with at all adequately. They have not 
sufficiently tapped the resources of wide- 
spread support to maintain an operating 
machine of proper design and adequate 
horsepower. They must tap these re- 
sources, and they must display the daring, 
the initiative and the imagination required 
for the purpose. The way to break the 
vicious circle of inadequate funds, hence 
inadequate service, hence inadequate funds, 
is to provide much more adequate service 
on present funds by imaginative manage- 
ment. At the Library of Congress we 
have begun the breaking of the circle, as 
far as Legislative Reference Service is 
concerned, by increasing service 50 per 
cent without increased appropriations. 

At best, available resources will no 
doubt continue to be stretched to the 
breaking point, so that it is incumbent 
upon us to adapt resources to needs in 
ways time has not always sanctioned. 
There are several problems in this con- 
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nection which deserve our most imagina- 
tive and, as Archibald MacLeish would 
say, broadly creative consideration. I 
shall not attempt to do more than mention 
some of these problems, and make a few 
observations concerning them. 


NEED FoR LiBRARY COOPERATION 


First, there is the crying need for 
nation-wide library cooperation in a pro- 
gram of acquisitions. There are many 
levels at which policies should be agreed 
upon; ranging from agreements that 
certain materials should be in almost every 
library, that certain other 
materials should lie in one place in every 
large community or every region, to agree- 
ments that still other materials should be 
in one or another library in the nation. 
In some cases subject fields would be 
defined for occupancy by a designated 
library or libraries; in other cases certain 
types of material, or material from a speci- 
fied source, would be so defined. 

Second, there is need for cooperation 
to work out the problem of storing for 
occasional use the material in small de- 
mand. This need also appears at the 
local, regional, and national levels. Im- 
portant problems of catalog and other 
service controls call for solution in this 
connection, both as to material on hand 
and as to future acquisitions. 


agreements 


Third, there is need for cooperative 
work on the whole problem of catalog 
controls, apart from the storage problem. 

Fourth, cooperation is required in even 
greater measure than at present in locat- 
ing and servicing the unique and the rare 
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item. The Union Catalog at the Library 
of Congress requires enlargement and im- 
provement, and the facilities of libraries 
for duplication as a means of servicing 
rare items need extension. 


ACQUISITION OF FOREIGN MATERIALS 


Fifth, cooperative endeavor provides 
the only possible solution of the burning 
problem of securing certain non-American 
cultural materials before it is too late. 
Effective use of present funds for the 
acquisition of foreign materials would re- 
sult in a far wider representation in the 
nation of European resources for research. 
We should certainly try to secure addi- 
tional funds to sustain a more ambitious 
program of purchase and filming than is 
now possible. 

Sixth, there is a well-recognized need for 
a cooperatively maintained clearinghouse 
of information on bibliographical enter- 
prises, as an implement of intelligent and 
planned utilization of efforts to control 
the literature of all subjects. 

The Library of Congress is alert to 
these needs for library cooperation, and 
stands ready to play the role which librar- 
ies and scholars deem proper for it to 
play. It is ready to undertake the establish- 
ment of a division for library cooperation, 
to deal with these and other _prob- 
lems, should that appear to be the best 


way to proceed. It is also ready to re- 


study with other libraries the whole prob- 
lem of depository sets, the improvement 
of service on federal documents, the closer 
cooperation of federal libraries, and many 
other matters of general interest. 








Departmentalization in the Berkeley 
Public Library 


By SUSAN T. SMITH 


The third in a series of four articles on departmentalization in the library 
of medium size sponsored by the A.L.A. Committee on Library 


Administration. 


The author is librarian of the Public Library, 


Berkeley, California. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the Berkeley 

Public Library from a small-town 
reading room supported by subscription to 
the present modern organization with six 
departments with full-time 
staffs, has been natural and normal. From 
the beginning a high standard in the selec- 
tion of books and personnel was established 
and has been maintained. 


operating 


A new building, completed in 1931, 
eliminated the former close proximity of 
the various working units and necessitated 
a reorganization of departments to serve 
the needs of a rapidly increasing number 
of readers. In the old building there had 
been five separate department heads with 
clearly defined duties. The assistants 
under them gave part-time service in the 
reference and circulation departments and 
the assistant librarian was in charge of 
reference service. The physical separation 
of these working units called for clear-cut 
divisions. 

Six departments were set up as follows: 
branch, boys and girls room on the sec- 
ond floor, catalog, circulation, order and 
book selection, and reference. The as- 
sistant librarian became branch supervisor 
and a new chief of reference was ap- 
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The need for more intimate 
personal contact with the desultory reader 
was partially met by assigning a senior 
assistant to duty as a readers’ adviser. As 
a further guidance to the use of the book 
collection, a second senior assistant was put 
in charge of special book displays and the 
compiling of reading lists. Though not 
designated as separate departments, these 
assistants work independently under the 
direction of the librarian. The demand 
for reference and research has become so 
heavy that these two assistants now give 
part-time service in the reference depart- 
ment. 


pointed. 


During the past year, as a further quick 
aid to inquirers an information desk has 
been set up in the lobby near the card cata- 
log. Professional assistants are scheduled 
for duty five days a week, from 10:00- 
5:00, and the first four evenings from 
7:00-9:00. The daytime hours are cov- 
ered by all members of the reference and 
circulation departments, the assistant li- 
brarian, readers’ adviser, 2nd publicity as- 
sistant, in rotation. The catalog and order 
departments and the librarian’s secretary 
cover the evening hours. Work at the in- 
formation desk has proved to be valuable 
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both in simplifying and expanding the 
catalog entries and rounding out the book 
collection. The information desk gives in- 
struction in the use of the catalog and 
book stacks, furnishes quick information, 
and directs readers to the reference depart- 
ment for inquiries that require more care- 
ful search. That this direct service is ap- 
preciated is evidenced by the almost over- 
whelming use of reference material by 
students and organizations of all kinds. It 
is safe to assume that, before the establish- 
ment of the information desk many read- 
ers went away unsatisfied because they did 
not know where to turn for help. And yet 
this increased use has not resulted in added 
personnel. For fifteen years the number 
of full-time assistants has remained the 
same, 27 in all, with 22 professional and 
5 clerical, 10 regular part-time clericals, 
and 10 part-time pages. More part-time 
college students are used at the telephone 
and delivery desks during peak periods 
than formerly. 


Duties DEFINED 


The duties in each department are 
clearly defined and include more than the 
classification implies. The cataloger su- 
pervises not only the cataloging and classi- 
fication and processing of books, but 
directs the work of mending and repairing, 
as well as the preparation of books and 
magazines for binding at a commercial 
bindery. She edits the bimonthly printed 
book list and weekly commentary on books 
appearing in the local newspaper. The 
cataloging of books for branch libraries is 
done at the main library. The librarian 
in charge of book selection and ordering 
is not only responsible for the choice of 
books for the main library but makes up 
the list for the branch librarians and di- 
rects them in their choice of books at meet- 
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ings held month. She also 


supervises a shelf of books on some timely 


once a 


subject, placed in the main reading room. 
Material for this is chosen by all members 
of the staff in rotation except the branch 
librarians and children’s librarian. The 
children’s librarian visits each school twice 
a year, giving book talks and advising with 
teachers. Regular class visits are made 
from the schools and the children are 
taught the use of the room and its collec- 
tion. Three of the branch libraries have 
trained children’s librarians 
under her direction. 

When the library first opened its doors, 
in addition to the librarian there was one 
paid assistant in the main library, other 
help being given by assistants who re- 
ceived no salary. The library was not 
departmentalized, the librarian selecting 
all books, writing letters and catalog cards 
by hand. He had his own special catalog 
of the library in a card file on his desk. 
He was librarian and in charge of every- 
thing; and his staff of one at the main 
library and one at each branch library 
were local people, well known in the com- 
munity. 

The 1904 building had a children’s 
room on the first floor and a separate 
catalog room. The reading and reference 
rooms, in wings on the second floor, were 
separated by the circulation desk. To 
care for this expansion, a cataloger, refer- 
ence librarian, and children’s librarian, all 
professionally 


who work 


trained, were appointed, 
making in all, three departments under 
the librarian’s supervision. 


REORGANIZATION IN 


1915 
When Mr. Carleton B. Joeckel, a 
graduate of the New York State Library 
School, was appointed librarian in 1915, 
it was his desire to build up the library in 
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every direction and to have professionally 
trained assistants on the staff. As demands 
upon the library grew, several were added 
to the staff, mainly in the circulation de- 
partment and branches. The departments 
were reorganized in I915 to give more 
adequate service; the small reference and 
circulation departments becoming a read- 
ers department. The reference librarian 
was placed in charge, with one of the 
assistants specifically in charge of circula- 
tion work. The administration of branches 























was an important function in their growth, 
and in 1915 one of the branch librarians 
was made branch supervisor. 

At the main library, information and 
quick reference service were still given 
from the circulation desk, and the newly 
appointed library school graduates assisted 
with reference work. ‘There were two 
full-time assistants in the reference depart- 
ment and five in the circulation depart- 
ment. “Two full-time professional assist- 
ants and a clerical assistant were in the 
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catalog department. In 1923, a junior 
assistant was appointed for part-time order 
and reference work. 

The readers department was divided, in 
1926, into reference and circulation de- 
partments, with a professional librarian in 
charge of each. The head of reference 
was also the assistant librarian. Two of 
the branches, Claremont and South Berke- 
ley, had staffs of two professional and one 
clerical assistant. 

From the beginning, the Board of Li- 
brary Trustees has been an important 
factor in the development of the library. 
The town’s most prominent citizens, men 
and women, have served with interest and 
enthusiasm, some for many years. The 
city is almost equally divided between 
“town and gown” and appointments have 
been made from each section. Almost 
continuously some member of the faculty 
of the University of California has served 
on the board. At one time, the president 
of the university, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
was president of the library board. Ap- 
pointments are made by the city council 
upon recommendation of the mayor. Un- 
til 1939, the term served was from year 
to year, at the pleasure of the council. 
Under a new administration, an ordinance 
was passed limiting members of all com- 
missions, including the five library trus- 
tees, to terms of four years, one to go out 
each year. The council has no authority 
in the management of the library, the 
charter vesting all authority, except finan- 
The charter 
provides for a special tax for library pur- 
poses, the amount being set each year by 
the council. Budgetary control rests with 
the city manager and auditor. The trus- 


cial, in the library trustees. 


tees have always maintained that the ad- 
ministration of the library rests with the 
librarian and that theirs is purely a busi- 
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ness and policy-making one. The librarian 
appoints the personnel, subject to the ap- 
proval of the library board. 


BRANCHES IN RENTED QUARTERS 


The University of California founded 
the City of Berkeley and it was natural 
that the east and north sections surround- 
ing the campus become residential, the 
south and west toward the water front, 
commercial and industrial. Each trustee 
sensed the need for direct reading service 
for his particular community. Very early 
in the library history branches were estab- 
lished in rented quarters, until four were 
in operation. ‘Though each branch had 
its own book collection, these first branches 
were primarily reading rooms, in charge 
of untrained assistants. Now there is a 
professional librarian in charge of each of 
the branches, with an assistant trained in 
children’s work, all on full time with one 
exception. Part-time clerical assistants are 
provided during peak periods. 

Beginning in 1921, the trustees inaugu- 
rated a definite building program made 
possible through a special tax; and in 
1923, the first branch building was erected 
in West Berkeley. From then until 1936, 
building was continued until each of the 
four branches was in its own quarters. 
This same building tax provided funds for 
the present main library building, com- 
pleted in 1931. 

There is a constant effort being made 
to meet changing conditions and increased 
demand for more direct and personal serv- 
ice. There is frequent experimentation 
in the re-allocation of minor duties in the 
departments. The chief problem, still un- 
solved, is to relieve professional assistants 
from clerical work, but on the whole, the 
large number of patrons receives adequate 
service from the small but efficient staff. 





Library Service in the Navy 
and the Army 


Personnel problems relating to service in the Armed Forces are discussed 
by Anita M. Hostetter, chief of the Department of Library Edu- 
cation and Personnel, and Hazel B. Timmerman, chief of the 
Personnel Division. 


HE PURPOSES AND PLAN of library 
hl oan for men in the Navy and the 
Army were presented to the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil at the midwinter conference, 1940, by 
Isabel DuBois, director of libraries, 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
and Ray L. Trautman, supervisor of camp 
libraries, Morale Division, U.S. Army. 

According to Miss DuBois’ statement, 
read in her absence, the expansion of the 
Navy has included an increase in naval li- 
braries; about 450 ships and 50 stations 
now have libraries. “Ships’ libraries vary 
in size with the type of ship and number 
of personnel. Roughly, the average is two 
books per man. In other words, a battle- 
ship has about 2000 books while a sub- 
marine has 150. In any case, these include 
all types and varieties from international 
law down to western and detective stories, 
since the need to be supplied covers both 
the highly technical of a wide range and 
the recreational which is likewise of a 
wide range. Standardized collections are 
avoided since the personnel moves around, 
and it seems more desirable that they find 
a variety rather than identical collections. 
To be sure, certain standard texts are al- 
ways available. These libraries aboard 
ship are administered by an officer, opened 
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Miss DuBots 


at specified hours, and all the usual rou- 
tines carried out. 

“The libraries for stations are not 
limited by space as those aboard ship. 
Training stations, for instance, have about 
10,000 volumes. At the principal shore 
stations, such as training stations, air sta- 
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tions, and hospitals, professional librarians 
are provided. ‘The position of station 
librarian in the Navy is classified in grade 
one of the professional service and appoint- 
ments are made from the eligible list 
established by the United States Civil 
Service Commission from the examination 
for junior librarian. The entrance salary 
is $2000. The new stations are mainly 
air stations; the others have been ex- 
panded. At Jacksonville, Fla., a new 
air station recently opened has a library 
of about 10,000 volumes and a librarian. 
This collection will be doubled in size 
later.” 

Appropriations for the upkeep of all li- 
braries are approximately 47 cents per 
man for books, exclusive of periodicals and 
of the cost of libraries for new ships and 
stations. Plans provide for a continuation 
and an expansion of service to meet the 
needs of the increased Navy. 


Mora te Division Set Up sy ARMY 


Lieutenant Trautman said, ‘““The War 
Department has set up in the Office of the 
Adjutant General a Morale Division 
which is charged with the consolidation, 
coordination, and administration of all 
activities relating to the upbuilding of high 
morale and sound discipline in the Army. 
Modern warfare places a severe test on the 
moral stamina and physical endurance of 
the soldier today. Morale and discipline 
are the cohesive forces which bind the indi- 
vidual members of the Army into a unified 
whole. 

“The Morale Division was activated on 
July 22, 1940. The work is divided into 
various sections which include administra- 
tion, welfare, recreation, Army motion 
picture service, and the Army library 
service. 

“The purpose of the Army Library 
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Service Section is to serve the personnel 
with all reading needs. It is an integral 
part of the camp in which it is located. 
Larger camps will, for example, have a 
library of about 5000 carefully selected 
books. 





LIEUTENANT TRAUTMAN 


“The titles will include all classes of 
books with the emphasis on recreational 
reading. For smaller posts and outlying 
commands, the War Department will 
maintain a number of smaller traveling 
libraries, and these mobile units will visit 
the various posts in order to provide read- 
ing matter for the soldiers.” 

Two of the nine corps areas have main- 
tained headquarters libraries for several 
years: Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, with 
Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey and Eighth 
Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
with Ferdinand Henke as librarians. In 
recent have been ap- 


weeks librarians 
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pointed in other corps areas: First Corps 
Area, Boston, Aline B. Colton; Second 
Corps Area, Governor’s Island, N.Y., 
Harry F. Koch; Third Corps Area, Balti- 
more, Mrs. Frances S. Henke; Fourth 
Corps Area, Atlanta, Mary Frances 
Slinger; Seventh Corps Area, Omaha, 
Neb., Sibyl Tubbs; Ninth Corps Area, 
Presidio, San Francisco, Xenophon P. 
Smith. Early appointment of the Fifth 
Corps Area, Columbus, librarian is ex- 
pected. A librarian has been authorized 
for each large camp library and will be 
appointed as library facilities become avail- 
able in the camps. 

Camp librarians appointed to date are: 
Dorothy L. Stockford, Ft. Dix, N.J.; 
Gertrude Bossard, Ft. George G. Meade, 
Md.; Mrs. Mary Jane Smith, Camp 
Indiantown Gap, Pa.; and Mrs. Frances 
Viers Stewart, Ft. Knox, Ky. 


SELECTED BY COMMANDING GENERAL 


Librarians for both corps area and camp 
libraries are selected by the Commanding 
General in each corps area. As a part of 
the cooperation of the A.L.A. with the 
Morale Division, reported in the 4.L./. 
Bulletin, October and December, 1940, 
and January, 1941, the Personnel Division 
last fall sent detailed records of librarians 
whose qualifications suggested them as 
eligible for appointment, transmitted for 
the library schools similar records of li- 
brary school graduates, and suggested to 
all whose records had been sent that per- 
sonal applications be filed with the corps 
area commanders. In this way 350 quali- 
fied librarians were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Morale Division. In addition, 
many librarians made direct application to 
the Army and requested the Personnel 
Division to forward their records. 

The Morale Division distributed these 





records to appropriate corps areas accord- 
ing to the residence of the librarians. 
Although selection procedures have un- 
doubtedly varied, it is known that the 
commanding generals in all corps areas 
have given consideration to these creden- 
tials. The number of applications has 
greatly exceeded the probable number of 
available positions since only 75 camp li- 
braries have as yet been authorized, ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Trautman. 

What qualifications are required of 
corps area and camp librarians? ‘The fol- 
lowing statement was released by the War 
Department, October 22, 1940: 

Corps Area and Post, Camp, and Sta- 
tion Librarians must possess tact, energy, 
and resourcefulness, and in addition, the 
following qualifications: 


Corps AREA LIBRARIAN 


1. Must be a graduate from a college or 
university of recognized standing, or the 
equivalent. 

2. Must be a graduate from an accredited 
library school, or the equivalent. 

3. Must have at least five years’ success- 
ful experience in responsible library work, 
including one year in an administrative 
capacity. Must have special knowledge 
of library organization. 

4. Minimum Age, 30 (female), 36 (male) ; 
Maximum Age, 50 (both). 

5. Sex: Male or female. 


Post, CAMP, OR STATION LIBRARIAN 


1. Must be a graduate from high school, 
or the equivalent. 

2. Must be a graduate from an accredited 
library school, or the equivalent. 

3. Must have at least one year’s experience, 
other than clerical, in library work, and 
must be familiar with the use of modern 
library methods. 

4. Minimum Age, 25; Maximum Age, 45. 

5. Sex: Female. 


The annual salary authorized for a 
corps area librarian is $2600. This 
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amount “represents the full salary includ- 
ing $200 per year as allowance for quar- 
ters. Therefore, in the event Government 
quarters are furnished, the salary is sub- 
ject to deduction by $200 for those quar- 
ters as prescribed in Army Regulations.” 
The annual salary of a camp librarian is 
$2300, subject to deduction of $200 since 
quarters are furnished. ‘The official desig- 
nation of corps area librarians is Chief 
Library Assistant, SP-8, while the post, 
camp, or station librarian is Principal 
Library Assistant, SP-7. While civil 
service status is not required for appoint- 
ment, those who hold such status may, 
upon appointment, continue under civil 
service. 

Information received from the Morale 
Division states that young men within the 
draft age will not be considered for the 
position of post or corps area librarian. 
However, in the event that these men are 
inducted into the military service, it is 
suggested that they make their qualifica- 
tions known to the officer in charge of 
their organization, who, if possible, will 
assign them to duties along the lines for 
which they are particularly qualified. 


REINSTATEMENT OF DRAFTED 
LIBRARIANS 


Will drafted librarians be reinstated in 
their positions at the close of the year of 
training? The Selective Service Regula- 
tions provide that “Federal and private 
employees, except those leaving temporary 
positions, must be restored to positions 
they held or to others of like seniority, 
status, and pay, provided the employee sat- 
isfactorily completed his military training, 
is still qualified to perform the duties of 
his former position, and applies for re- 
employment within 40 days after complet- 


ing military service. While requirements 
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do not apply to state and local government 
employees, Congress has expressed the hope 
that similar standards would be adopted 
Many 


cities have granted leaves of absence, as- 


by state and local jurisdictions. 


sured reinstatement in positions formerly 
held, and provided for protection of vari- 
ous rights, benefits, and privileges, such as 
promotions, retirement, vacations, and sick 
leave.” 

The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Ten- 
ure has urged all libraries to adopt policies 
and procedures in the spirit of the recom- 
mendations of the Congress.” Adjustment 
of work, employment of substitutes, hold- 
ing of positions for men in training are 
cited as means of facilitating the compli- 
ance of men called by draft boards or of 
those who volunteer for a year of service. 

Trustees of New York Public Library 
have approved the following arrangements 
for employees called to military or naval 
service during the present emergency :* 


1. During such period of military service 
not exceeding one year, leave of absence 
without pay shall be granted, and full serv- 
ice credit for the period of absence will be 
allowed, and, to the extent that such mat- 
ters lie within the decision of the trustees, 
the absent employee’s rights and privileges 
as to retirement funds and other similar 
arrangements to which he would ordinarily 
be entitled shall be maintained as of the day 
leave commenced. 

2. During this period the trustees will 
pay not only the employer’s contribution to 
the State Retirement Fund but also the em- 
ployee’s contribution, so far as the funds at 
their command permit. 

3. It will be the end and aim of the li- 
brary in the case of the employees thus 
called into military service to reinstate them 
at the end of their service in positions as 


1“Defense News Affecting Cities.” 
agement 23:15-17, Jan. 1941. 

2“Libraries and the Draft.” 
34:714, Dec. 


Public Man- 


A.L.A. Bulletin 


1940. 


3“Military Service.” 
Feb. 1, 1941. 


Library Journal 66:134-35, 
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nearly as possible identical with or equiva- 
lent to the positions they relinquished at the 
time they were called into service, provided 
they are still qualified to perform the duties 
of those positions and provided they apply 
for reinstatement within thirty days after 
such military service is ended. 

4. Employees called to service shall re- 
ceive one month’s salary counted as vaca- 
tion pay. 

Group ANNUITY PAYMENTS 
SUSPENDED 


Men who are enrolled in the A.L.A. 
Group Annuity Plan may — suspend 
monthly payments during their period of 
military service, according to an arrange- 
ment reported by the comptroller of the 
A.L.A.* 

Will camp and corps area librarians be 
eligible for pensions in case the positions 
become permanent? Under existing regu- 
lations, only those who are under civil 
service may expect pension benefits. 

Will librarians in Army libraries be 


“A.A, ae Annuity Payments during Mili- 
tary Service.’ ia 


’ 


.A. Bulletin 34:714, Dec. 1940. 





entitled to hospitalization during their 
period of service? After the service is 
discontinued? Rules and _ regulations 
which apply to civilians on the civil service 
list pertaining to leave of absence, sickness, 
hospitalization, travel, and methods of 
payment will apply to hostesses and 
librarians. 

It is understood that technical libraries 
such as those in the Air Corps and 
Armored Force are to be developed in 
addition to the recreational libraries of the 
Army Library Service. 

The A.L.A. Personnel Division is keep- 
ing a list of librarians appointed to posi- 
tions in corps area and camp libraries and 
to other positions in national defense ac- 
tivities. The division would be glad to 
have information about such appointments 
and would also find it useful to know the 
names and draft numbers of librarians 
who are drafted. 


Anita M. Hostetrer 
HAzeEt B. TIMMERMAN 








New Leadership in the Library 


By CYRIL O. HOULE 


Another article in the series spunsored by the Adult Education Board which 


describe nationwide movements of interest to libraries. 


Mr. Houle 


is an instructor in education at the University of Chicago. 


eee LIBRARY PROFESSION has been 
challenged by modern society to de- 
velop a new conception of leadership and 
service. This challenge has brought forth, 
particularly in the last twenty years, the 
realization that the library, like many 
other agencies, must reinterpret its aims 
in terms of the broader conceptions of 
adult education. 

Much time is required, however, for 
new movements to make a headway, and 
as yet a number of public librarians have 
not realized the possibilities that adult edu- 
cation affords them to develop a new kind 
of leadership in their communities. 

In the broadest sense, all life and all 
experience is education. Our knowledge, 
our skills, and our understandings are 
shaped and influenced by the total pattern 
of our lives. Schools and other educa- 
tional institutions provide a series of ex- 
periences for us in which our development 
is advanced in a sequential pattern more 
or less adjusted to our abilities at each 
step in the procedure. But aside from 
these logically arranged experiences which 
are purposely intended to be educational, 
we have many others all our lives in the 
home, the church, the clubs to which we 
belong, the jobs at which we work, the 
social gatherings which we frequent. All 
of these are important because in a very 
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real sense they make us what we are. 

Because of the difficulty, however, of 
surveying all life and surveying it as a 
whole, we in the field of education usually 
restrict our attention to those institutions 
which are organized specifically for the 
purpose of education. The principal of 
an elementary school, for example, knows 
very well—sometimes all too well—that 
the boys and girls in his care are being sig- 
nificantly molded by their environment 
outside the school. He realizes that such 
experiences are educational. And yet his 
professional responsibility and the demands 
which are made on his time lead him to 
endeavor primarily to improve the school, 
for it is in the school that he finds his 
primary professional obligation. 

Adults are educated by life in the same 
way that children are. We never achieve 
a stage in our lives beyond which our atti- 
tudes, our personalities, our skills, and 
We 
continue to change no matter how old we 
grow. A new invention—such as the 
automobile, the motion picture, or the 
radio—appears and alters important as- 
pects of our daily living. We are con- 
stantly having to adapt ourselves to new 
social manifestations—the problem of so- 
cial security, the 


our understandings become static. 


problem of _labor- 
employer relations, the problem of war. 
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Thus we may say that we are always 
undergoing a process of education—of 
adult education, if you will. This, in 
fact, is what some people mean by the 
term adult education. ‘They speak of it 
as being identical with life and all of 
life’s experiences. If we maintain as broad 
a view as this, however, and go no deeper 
into the matter, we find ourselves with a 
valuable understanding but with little 
basis on which to take any positive or con- 
crete steps. It is as though the elementary- 
school principal whom I mentioned just 
now was so convinced that all experience 
educates that he did nothing to improve 
the school which he is employed to ad- 
minister. 


Finp PosiTIVE AREA OF SERVICE 


Let us look more closely at the matter, 
therefore, to see whether we may not de- 
termine within the broad framework just 
outlined some positive area of service, re- 
stricting ourselves, as do the educators at 
other levels, to a consideration of those 
agencies which consciously provide educa- 
tional experiences for those who come 
within their spheres of influence. At the 
adult level there are a number of these. 
A few of them are: the evening school, the 
university extension center, the county 
agent, the settlement house, the museum, 
and the prison. 

All of these institutions have a common 
area of service in so far as they attempt 
deliberately and purposely to do something 
positive and constructive to aid adults to 
improve themselves. ‘This service may 
best be rendered by individual instruction, 
or it may take place in a classroom or lec- 
ture hall. It may deal with the removal 
of illiteracy, the training of foreigners in 
American institutions, the induction of 
young adults into citizenship. It may help 





mothers and fathers to rear their children 
in a better fashion. It may help a farmer, 
or a laborer, or a business man to go 
about the work of his occupation more 
effectively. It may be cultural or voca- 
tional, specific or general, concrete or ab- 
stract. ‘The method, the location of the 
work, the subject matter taught vary 
greatly, and yet the central idea remains. 
It is the idea of one person helping another 
to acquire some skill, some knowledge, or 
some understanding that will make him 
better able to live a rich and satisfying 
life. 

The agencies which have this common 
aim constitute what might be called the 
professional area of service for adult edu- 
cation. An examination of this area re- 
veals certain generalizations which are of 
broad significance. 


No SIncLeE AGENCY 


The first of these is that adult educa- 
tion does not have a single major institu- 
tional form. ‘This is a marked contrast 
with the other levels of education. He 
who studies elementary education, for ex- 
ample, does so largely in terms of the 
elementary school. He may consider 
other agencies, such as those which have 
to do with health and welfare, but he does 
so in terms of their relationship to the 
agency which is of primary importance to 
him. Similarly, one interested in second- 
ary education directs his attention to the 
high school or academy and views other 
institutions largely as they are reflected 
in it. He who deals with higher educa- 
tion looks specifically at the college or uni- 
versity. Adult education is different, 
however, for in this field there is no 
single agency which can pretend to dom- 
inate. This is true because adults typi- 
cally cannot devote a large share of their 
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time to education but must fit it into the 
total range of their activities. The di- 
versity of these activities requires the 
existence of many educational agencies so 
that the needs of each individual may be 
met somewhere within the range of his 
experiences. To be concrete, there must 
be different types of service for the il- 
literate and the highly cultured, the well 
and the physically disabled, the farmer and 
the factory worker, the industrialist and 
the labor union member, the housewife 
and the business girl, the free man and 
the convict. One type of agency cannot 
serve them all. 


LitTLE CooRDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


The second major generalization which 
may be made is that the many agencies in 
the field have done relatively little to co- 
ordinate their activities. A science of 
adult education can be developed only 
through the free flow of information, ex- 
perience, and knowledge among the many 
agencies which are important in this field. 
Problems common to a number of situa- 
tions will then be studied with some posi- 
tive benefit to those concerned. Each 
agency will improve its own service tre- 
mendously from its greater knowledge of 
and experience with the objectives, prac- 
tices, and personnel of the other agencies. 
In addition, the total range of service to 
the adult population will be improved be- 
cause gaps and duplications may be elim- 
inated and joint activity may _ be 
undertaken which will lead to a more 
extended, complete program. 

A third point is that adult education 
is an area within the broad field of 
education as a whole. The process of trans- 
mitting knowledge, skills, and under- 
standings remains basically the same in 
adult education as in more formal school- 
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ing. This is not to say that the elementary 
school and the adult class are identical. 
Obviously, there are very marked differ- 
ences between the two, growing out of 
such factors as the relatively small amount 
of time that adults have to spend in adult 
education, their greater preoccupation 
with immediate or practical things, and 
the voluntary nature of their educational 
activity. But many of the problems of 
adult education may be at least partially 
solved by an examination of the experi- 
ences—the successes and failures—of the 
schools. Conversely, if we can develop a 
science of education which is firmly based 
on need and interest, we will find that it 
has many applications to the work of the 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Democracy Is IMPERATIVE 


Another major point is that in adult 
education democracy is imperative. I say 
this not in any attempt to be timely by a 
glib reference to our present national de- 
fense crisis but simply because I know 
that, pedagogically speaking, one must 
have democratic procedures. One must 
allow the individual teacher and the indi- 
vidual student to have some share in the 
determination of the work of the adult 
educational institution. If an agency does 
not make positive provision for this, adults 
will exercise an automatic veto by re- 
maining away from it in rather large 
numbers. Adults come to adult educa- 
tional institutions with specific problems 
and with marked needs. If these needs 
and interests are not met, the adults will 
not long find interest or profit in the 
agency which ostensibly is set up to serve 
them. 


The final general point on adult educa- 
tion as a field is implicit in what has been 
Simply stated, it is that 


said heretofore. 
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this field is now in a marked stage of flux 
and transition. We must not expect that 
the activities of the present time will 
necessarily be characteristic of the field of 
adult education as it develops in the fu- 
ture. Instead, we must realize that we 
are in a very real sense pioneers in a new 
effort, an effort which will some day be 
as natural to the American scene as the 
elementary and the secondary school are 
now. This culmination of adult educa- 
tion as a professional field of activity can 
come only through the activities of many 
individual people in a variety of situa- 
tions, by the sharing of experience, and 
the recording of solutions to problems as 
they arise. In other words, this field of 
adult education will grow and flourish 
and become professionalized through the 
efforts of those who are its practitioners. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


With the foregoing discussion as a 
background, we can now turn to a con- 
sideration of the specific implications of 
adult education for the public library. It 
will be apparent, to begin with, that two 
widely held beliefs are incorrect. 

One of these is that the library, as it is 
now constituted, is an adult education 
agency since it provides all who come with 
the books they ask for—or at least with 
some reasonably similar facsimile thereof 
—and that hence no changes need to be 
made in its present functioning. This 
argument is often used by those librarians 
who like to think, or who like to have 
others think, that they are keeping abreast 
of modern movements. ‘Their error lies 
in the fact that they do not realize that 
the essence of adult education is a personal 
desire for service and assistance and that 
unless this desire is translated into a posi- 
tive program which seeks to understand 
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and to serve the adults of the community 
it cannot properly be said that the insti- 
tution is undertaking an adult education 
program. 

The other common misconception is that 
adult education in the library consists of 
a certain group of miscellaneous func- 
tions, the most common of which are the 
readers’ advisory service, the sponsoring 
of clubs, and the maintenance of bookmo- 
biles or rural library centers. It is true 
that these things are adult education activi- 
ties, but they are only certain surface 
manifestations of a deeper desire for serv- 
ice which is characteristic of true adult 
education. This desire must lead the li- 
brarian not merely to begin a few new 
activities but to rebuild the total structure 
of his services. Even such traditional 
library procedures as book selection, cata- 
loging, reference work, and circulation 
technique must often be reconsidered. 


New CONCEPTION OF THE LIBRARY 


We see emerging, then, a new and posi- 
tive conception of the library, one which 
has to do fully and wholly with the con- 
cept of service and not of custodianship. 
The challenge of adult education is in part 
a challenge to the librarian to increase the 
quantity of his activity but it is far more 
a challenge to improve the quality of his 
work. The most important consideration 
is the spirit of the librarian himself and 
the eagerness with which he examines his 
customary activities to see whether he may 
make the library more significant to his 
community. 

As the librarian makes this examination 
of his work, it is likely that he will find 
new ways to serve, that he will be drawn 
into new kinds of activity, that he will 
find, even in the tiniest communities, that 
he is being called on more and more to 
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guide the reading of an increasing num- 
ber of the library’s patrons. He will find 
that the library can sponsor new kinds of 
activities which will be of significance to 
the people of the community. He will 
find that he will be more and more wel- 
comed by the organized groups of the com- 
munity whose efforts to improve 
themselves may be hampered by their lack 
of the facilities which he is able to pro- 
vide for them. 


DEVELOP PROFESSIONAL CONTACTS 


Before he goes far in the examination 
of his present activities or in the planning 
of new areas of service, the librarian 
should begin to develop professional con- 
tacts with the other persons in his com- 
munity who are engaged in adult education 
or whose agencies would lead them natu- 
rally into that field. Some of these will 
be found in even the smallest community. 
There are, for example, the county agri- 
cultural and home demonstration agents 
who are doing what they can through 
education to improve the activities of the 
farmer and home-maker. There are the 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
who may wish to develop the schools as 
centers of community activity. There are 
also voluntary groups which are designed 
for the mutual improvement of their mem- 
bers—literary societies, service clubs, 
church groups, granges, and the like. 
Some of these may not now be educational 
agencies, in any positive or constructive 
sense, but perhaps they would be if they 
knew how to bring elements of improve- 
And, finally, 
individuals—doctors, 
farmers, lawyers, housewives—in whom 
there is a dormant desire to know or to 
understand more than they now do and 
who would seize any constructive oppor: 


ment into their programs. 


there are always 
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tunity to work individually or collectively 
for their own improvement. The librarian 
probably will already have a social ac- 
quaintance with most of these people, but 
he should approach them on a specifically 
professional basis, placing before them the 
concrete problems of adult education in 
his community and soliciting their help in 
an organized effort to coordinate activities 
to the best possible advantage. 


HELP FROM OuTsIDE COMMUNITY 


The librarian may also secure much 
help from sources outside his local com- 
munity. “There are a number of agencies 
which have been established primarily to 
guide and advise him in the development 
of an adult education program. 

In the first place, there is the A.L.A. 
itself, which for a number of years has 
had a special committee at work on the 
problems raised by a conception of the 
library as an adult education institution. 
This committee is both vigorous and able, 
and its work has been of great importance 
in the development of American libraries. 
It has long been assisted by its specialist 
in adult education, Mr. John Chancellor, 
who has both a broad conception of what 
the library may ultimately be as a service 
agency and a realistic idea of the way in 
which it now operates. 

In each state, there are a number of 
agencies on which librarians may draw 
for help. One of them is the state com- 
mittee on adult education. 

There are many other agencies, as 
well, which can help the librarian, par- 
ticularly in his search for new and inter- 
esting materials. 


Among these are state 
library commissions, the state universities, 
the state historical associations, and the 
various specialized state departments. 

To the librarians in villages or small 
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towns, the difficulties attendant on any 
greater effort in terms of finances, book 
resources, additional help, and so on, may 
seem too great to surmount. The whole 
significance of adult education, however, 
will be lost if we do not understand that 
it has only secondarily to do with these 
things. Primarily it is concerned with the 
way in which we perform those activities 
in which we already engage. 


ACTIVITIES IN SMALL COMMUNITIES 


The small town has been the topic of 
much discussion. We all know that the 
small town, as compared with the city, 
has a closer knit social structure, in which 
everyone is at once more intimate with 
and more dependent on his neighbors. It 
is more concerned with the basic aspects 
of life and less concerned with those more 
advanced forms of culture which ordi- 
narily only a larger population can support. 

Because of the close-knit character of 
small-town life, however, the librarian in 
such a community has some very real ad- 
vantages over his colleague in a larger 
city. He is much more familiar with the 
intimate operation of social life in his 
community and hence is better able to 
know those sources of motivation from 
which productive action will result. 
Moreover, because of the relative scarcity 
of agencies designed for community or 
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personal improvement, the library is rela- 
tively a much more important agency. 

The days to come will be difficult for 
all of us. The crisis into which we seem 
to be plunging will inevitably affect li- 
braries, and each individual library will 
move in one of two directions. One of 
these is a decline in its prestige and a fall- 
ing off in the use of its facilities as people 
turn more and more to the specific eco- 
nomic and political considerations of life 
and use the library, if at all, only for the 
escape that its light fiction will furnish. 
The other course will be an increased 
prestige, a new appreciation of the library’s 
service as people realize that with its help 
they may find ways to make their personal, 
social, and political decisions more effec- 
tively. 

It is up to the librarian as a person 
and as a professional leader in the com- 
munity to determine the direction of the 
library’s course. His influence will be- 
come stronger and more effective, not as 
a result of any change in mechanics or 
any mere addition to his facilities, but 
because he develops a greater conscious- 
ness of himself as an intellectual leader, a 
greater awareness of what he, wherever 
he is, may do. And then, in truth, there 
will be a new leadership in the library. 


Originally prepared and given as an address before 
the Wisconsin Library Association. 








Can Librarians Help Unusual Readers? 


By ETHEL L. CORNELL 


The first of two articles on voluntary reading of adolescents, by the research 
assistant of the Division of Research, New York State Education 
Department. 


iy THE SPRING OF 1939, a study was 
undertaken conjointly by Anna Clark 
Kennedy, supervisor of school libraries in 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, and the writer, in an effort to dis- 
cover some of the motivating factors in 
the voluntary reading done by adolescents. 
The purpose of this study was to provide 
librarians and others interested in young 
people’s reading with more specific infor- 
mation concerning the reading tastes, 
habits, and needs of these young people as 
a basis for advice or guidance in their 
reading. 

Thirty-eight librarians in both school 
and public libraries participated in keep- 
ing a record of the reading done by a 
small number of individuals over a period 
of about three months. Record blanks 
were provided for this purpose and re- 
turned to us for summarizing at the end 
of the period. For each reader, a record 
was kept of all the voluntary reading done 
(either through the library or outside) 
and the reader’s reasons for liking or dis- 
liking what he read. In addition, the 
librarian filled out a supplementary record 
giving information about the pupil’s abili- 
ties, interests, and home background. 

The preparation and use of the rela- 
tively simple form made it possible to have 
each librarian keep records of the reading 


of only a small number of children and 
yet the total number of records kept was 
sufficient to be useful and the records 
themselves were comparable. 

Each librarian was asked to choose for 
study a few individuals who would pro- 
vide a sampling of as wide a range of 
reading habits as possible. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to find that the selection is 
not a cross-section of the intelligence of 
the school population, if judged by the 
recorded intelligence quotients of 121 of 
the 136 cases for whom returns have been 
received. More than half of the boys and 
about two-thirds of the girls had been 
rated as having I.Q.’s above 110—that is, 
in the highest quarter of an unselected 
group. Only seven individuals had 1.Q.’s 
below 90 and these were mostly in the 
high 80’s. Since the testing had been done 
under varying conditions, its reliability is 
unknown, but it is probably accurate 
enough to indicate that while approxi- 
mately half of the individuals would rank 
in the highest quarter of ability, very few 
if any would rank in the lowest quarter. 
Librarians would naturally be limited in 
their selection of individuals to those who 
actually came to the library for voluntary 
reading. It might, therefore, be an indi- 
cation that few pupils of inferior ability 
used the library, or that they did not 
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greatly arouse the interest of the librarian. 

When the reading that these pupils did 
is examined, the variation in both quality 
and amount is quite amazing. The 
amount is relatively easy to determine, 
but the quality is more difficult since the 
range is almost exclusively an individual 
matter. The total number of book titles 
reported read by the 136 pupils in three 
months was approximately 1550. ‘The 
individuality expressed in the reading is 
shown by the fact that the largest number 
reading the same book was 12 (less than 
10 per cent of the pupils) and only 23 
books were read by five or more indi- 
viduals. 


Books READ VARIED FROM 2 TO 76 


The number of books read by an indi- 
vidual during the three-month period 
varied from 2 to 76, the middle half of 
the pupils reading between 9 and 19 books. 
In addition, they read numerous maga- 
zines—frequently entire contents of each 
issue of several magazines. Forty-two 
different magazines were reported. The 
book titles included fiction, classical and 
modern, heavy and light, substantial and 
trivial, juvenile and adult; biography, 
drama, nonfiction related to present-day 
interests, science, social science, some 
poetry, and a small number of books re- 
lating to occupational information. They 
ranged from as easy books as Swiss Family 
Robinson, the Big-Little Books, and Kip- 
ling’s Just So Stories to books of mature 
interest like Lynd’s Middletown or Par- 
ran’s Shadow on the Land. They ranged 
in periods and type of content and style 
from Caponsacchi to Cappy Ricks; Cran- 
ford to Of Mice and Men; Pride and 
Prejudice to The Pride of the W oosters; 
Little Aliens to My America; Canterbury 
Tales to Mourning Becomes Electra; 
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Barrack Room Ballads to Mein Kampf. 

Since the reading done by individuals 
defied any simple statistical summary, a 
brief case study was made of each indi- 
vidual. From these, for more detailed 
analysis, individuals were chosen who were 
most extreme both in respect to I.Q. level, 
and in respect to number of books read. 
A later paper will summarize, so far as 
possible, the facts concerning the books 
read and the characteristics of those who 
read them. This paper is concerned with 
only the most unusual readers. 

The unusual readers were defined as 
those who read 40 or more books; those 
who read fewer than 7 books; those 
who had I.Q.’s above 130; those who had 
1.Q.’s below 90. In these four categories 
were found 31 pupils, or a little over a 
fifth of the whole group. 

Six cases had I.Q.’s of 130 or more. 
The number of books they read ranged 
from II to 44. 

Seven other cases read 40 or more books. 
Of these, four had 1.Q.’s between 110 and 
130, two between 105 and 110, and one 
was not known. 

Seven cases had I.Q.’s below 90, among 
whom the number of books read ranged 
from 5 to 23. 

Eleven other cases read fewer than 7 
books. One had an I.Q. of about 130, 
two between 110 and 130, seven between 
gO and 110, and one was not known. 


CasE SUMMARIES OF INTEREST 


Case summaries of a few of these “un- 
usual readers” may be of interest to li- 
brarians or others who are attempting to 
guide young people’s reading. They will 
serve to show, perhaps better than a gen- 
eralized analysis could, some of the prob- 
lems connected with the development or 
guidance of good reading habits. 
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Case 1. Let us consider first the indi- 
vidual who read the largest number of 
books. This was a 17-year-old girl, in 
Grade 11, whose I.Q. was 105. She read 
76 books and 205 magazine articles or 
stories in three months. It was stated that 
she read the entire contents of each issue 
of 13 different magazines. These were all 
of the popular variety, including such dif- 
ferent types as Country Gentleman, Ranch 
Romances, Reader’s Digest and Scholastic. 
The books she read were largely fiction, 
for the most part either juvenile or “light” 
if not trashy novels (the librarian classed 
26 of them as “pulp’”), but she did read a 
few more substantial ones such as Rawlings’ 
The Yearling; Wilder’s The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey; Paine’s Mark Twain; Du 
Maurier’s Rebecca, and Hawthorne’s Scar- 
let Letter. These she liked for the plot, 
the characters, or the vividness of the pic- 
tures. Among the lighter books, however, 
there were at least 12 that she did not like 
and that she described as “dull,” “unin- 
teresting,” “nothing to it,” “same old trash.” 
In addition to all this reading, this girl has 
had time to be actively interested in sports, 
photography, stamp collecting, language 
study, art, and music. Her father is a self- 
taught successful business man and both 
her parents once taught in a rural school. 
The reading habits of the family are typi- 
cal of middle-class American families. The 
girl is, to be sure, an extremely rapid 
reader. She hopes to go into journalism. 


One cannot make a definite judgment 
about this pupil’s reading without know- 
ing more about the circumstances. One 
might guess that with better information 
about her interests and her avidity for 
reading, she might have been guided into 
spending a larger proportion (if a smaller 
total amount) of her time on reading mat- 
ter that might have a better influence on 
her future journalistic style. But she may 
be totally unfitted for journalism, or she 
may already have exhausted the possibili- 
ties of the local library, or she may not 
ordinarily read quite so voraciously but 
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may have tried to make a spectacular rec- 
erd for this report. There are many 
more things to be known in order to give 
better direction and better proportion to 
her reading. It is to be hoped that her 
last year in high school will find her ad- 
visers better equipped to do this. 


PuPIL OF INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 


Case 4. In contrast to this case is a girl 
16 years old in the twelfth grade who read 
49 books. There is no record of magazine 
reading—possibly this is merely an omis- 
sion in the record. The list of books in 
this case is very different. It includes books 
by H. G. Wells, Galsworthy, Amy Lowell, 
Walpole, Charles Lamb, Henry George, 
Hughes Mearns. She disliked The Old 
Ladies of Walpole because it was “too hor- 
rible and too possible” and she thought 
Dreiser’s American Tragedy “adolescent,” 
while Walls of Gold (by Norris) was 
“silly.” This girl had an I.Q. of 128 on 
the American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination about two years before and comes 
from a cultured, professional home. She is 
actively interested in tennis, swimming, hik- 
ing, language study, dramatics, and home- 
making. 


Here is a case of a pupil of very good 
intellectual ability with good taste in 
reading, and with sufficiently varied inter- 
ests besides reading so that she does not 
need much guidance in reading habits from 
the school or library. Her reading inter- 
ests apparently will take care of them- 
selves. Quite possibly this is because she 
has had unusual opportunities outside of 
school and perhaps more than average 
guidance in her earlier years. 


Case 8. In marked contrast with the 
maturity of the last case is that of a boy 
of 14 whose I.Q. last year on one of the 
Otis tests (not stated) was 177. While 
this may not be a highly reliable figure, the 
chances are that he belongs at least in the 
best fifth of pupils of his age. He is in 
junior high school (grade not stated—prob- 
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ably 9th) but his reading is decidedly juve- 
nile. He read 12 books and about 100 
magazine articles. The book titles are: 
Airplane Boys of the Backwoods, Conqueror 
of Space, The Birth of Rome (Orvieto), 
Ten Dreams of Zach Peters, Bases Full, 
Frog, Rags, Rusty, Pasteur Knight of the 
Laboratory (Benz), Stories of Paul Bun- 
yan, The Black Spearman, Prose and Poetry 
for Enjoyment. He likes everything he 
reads and is not very discriminating in the 
reasons he gives for liking books—adventure 
or plot being his chief reasons. He has a 
wide range of other interests, however: ball, 
boating, science, art, music. His father is 
at present a bus driver, but both parents are 
college graduates. They hope to have him 
become an industrial chemist and presum- 
ably this is his interest also. Yet except 
for the one book on Pasteur, his reading 
seems to have been largely unmotivated. 


If this is a true picture of this boy, it 
would appear that some further study and 
real guidance is necessary to make his read- 
ing more consistent with his high ability 
and his scientific interest. 


OVEREMPHASIS ON ADVENTURE 


Case 11. A still different picture is given 
by a girl of 16 in Grade 11, who both read 
a great many books (44) and also had a 
very high I.Q. (136). Her reading in- 
cluded a large proportion of adventure tales 
of the sea or the wild west, or animal 
stories of a juvenile nature. She did not 
like Wister’s The Virginian because there 
were too few interesting adventures; she 
found Cather’s Death Comes to the Arch- 
bishop uninteresting; and Hawthorne’s 
House of Seven Gables was too rambling 
and had too much description. Yet she 
read and liked the following books, partly 
at least because of their historical settings, 
which are certainly sufficiently varied: An- 
derson, Slave of Cataline; Cooper, The 
Pathfinder ; Sabatini, The Carolinian, Chiv- 
alry, and Scaramouche; Schultz, Trail of 
the Spanish Horse; Morgan, Message to 
Pharaoh; Lamb, Boy’s Genghis Khan; 
Garland, Captain of the Gray Horse Troop; 





Coryell, Klondike Gold; Tappan, American 
Hero Stories. She has wide interests in 
sports, in language studies, science, dra- 
matics, art, and animals. Her particular 
hobby is making a sketch book of horses. 
How she has time and energy for all of 
these activities when she has to walk four 
miles to get the school bus may be marveled 
at. The home background here is Hun- 
garian and her father is an unskilled laborer, 
but all the family are reported to do more 
than average reading. This girl hopes to 
become an airplane hostess and is planning 
on taking a nurse’s-training course. 


It would seem that she must be quite 
an exceptional person, although her read- 
ing shows perhaps an immature over- 
emphasis on love of adventure. It may 
well be, however, that she is “making up 
for lost time” in her reading, if her child- 
hood was spent in an environment with 
limited opportunities for reading as seems 
probable. The librarian criticized her 
reading as one-sided. One may ponder 
on this question, I believe. If her inter- 
ests and abilities are primarily expressive 
rather than appreciative, as her interests 
in sports, dramatics, and sketching horses 
suggests, and her reading is a means of 
escape into a more expressive life, may it 
not be quite adequately meeting her par- 
ticular needs? Whose judgment and 
what criterion are valid guideposts in a 
case like this? 


Case 26. At the opposite extreme of 
unusualness in reading is the case of a boy 
of 13 in the seventh grade, whose I.Q. was 
87 and who read five books. He is a re- 
tarded reader; the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test indicated about two years retardation 
in general level of comprehension and three 
years in speed or rate of reading. This 
may be ascribed partly, undoubtedly, to lack 
of practice on two counts, for his eyes pre- 
vent him from doing much reading and 
he has never before been exposed to the 
right books, according to the librarian. The 
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5 books he reported were: Big-Little 
Books, Tailspin Tommy, Dick Tracy, H 
Bar O Ranch, Cowboys North and South, 
but only one of these came from the school 
library! He also reads Life and Popular 
Mechanics at home but did not report any- 
thing from these. He is now in a remedial 
reading class. He is interested in baseball, 
boating, hiking, science, carpentry, metal 
work, and dramatics. He expects to leave 
school, however, as soon as possible to work 
on a farm. His father is a farm laborer 
and little reading is done by the family. 


What should we call good reading 
habits for this boy? It is probable that 
he needs some remedial work in the me- 
chanics of good reading habits, which it is 
to be hoped he is getting in the remedial 
class. What sort of purposes, what sort 
of motivation should we try to provide to 
guide this pupil’s future reading? Might 
it not be better to teach him how to get 
information out of articles in Popular 
Mechanics or magazines or books on agri- 
culture than to try to develop good taste 
in fiction. Isn’t Life a good source of 
information about current affairs for him, 
and shouldn’t it or some other periodical 
interesting to him be used constructively 
in a reading program for him? 


Pupit or Low I.Q. 


Case 29. The largest number of books 
read by a pupil of low I.Q. was 23. This 
was a boy 17 years old in the ninth grade 
—considerably over age for his grade and 
with an I.Q. of 86. He read mostly books 
with a setting of Indians, pioneers, or war, 
but he read some biographies and his list 
included a juvenile like T-Model Tommy 
as well as some surprisingly mature titles: 
Tchernavin, I Speak for the Silent, Pris- 
oners of the Soviets; Duranty, I Write as 
I Please; Webb Miller, J Found No Peace. 
He liked everything he read, but the only 
reasons he could give were that he liked the 
story or the excitement. The librarian 


noted, however, that his typical comment on 
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returning a book was: “I liked it because 
it told how brave our pioneers were.” He 
comes from a home where Italian is still 
the language ‘of the home and very little 
reading is done. 


This boy’s reading habits would seem 
to be unusually good for his circum- 
stances, although it would probably be 
desirable to develop a little more discrim- 
ination, if possible, in his own reaction to 
what he reads. 


Case 15. Another case is perhaps more 
characteristic of certain pupils with whom 
librarians have comparatively little contact. 
This boy read two books (Schmidt’s New 
Land and Hough’s North of ’36) and dis- 
liked both of them. He was 13 years old 
and in the eighth grade. His I.Q. was not 
known but at least he was at age for his 
grade. He is one of a large family and lives 
on a farm. Not a great deal of reading 
is done by other members of the family 
except one brother who is in the seventh 
grade and reads considerably. The boy 
admits to reading some dime books at home 
and he “looks at” some boys’ magazines, but 
he says he “never did read a book through.” 
He is described as lacking in drive and 
initiative and does not have many interests 
outside the farm. 


One suspects that this is the sort of 
problem where an unfavorable attitude 
toward reading has developed because of a 
lack of guidance toward or a lack of avail- 
ability of reading materials of appropriate 
level or content. It is typical of those chil- 
dren who fail to learn to read because of 
lack of “readiness” in the first grade 
(which may be either mental or physio- 
logical or social) and thereafter find 
themselves stumbling along with materials 
that are always just too advanced for their 
level. The number of pupils of whom this 
is true varies according to the methods 
and materials used at the beginning of 


their instruction. For such cases it is 
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early diagnostic and preventive work that 
is needed rather than the more desperate 
remedy of a remedial program in high 
school. 


EacH Case UNIQUE 


Cases could be indefinitely multiplied. 
Each is unique. Perhaps enough has been 
said, however, to suggest that many chil- 
dren of these ages are probably reading 
without much purpose, without much dis- 
crimination, and without much direction. 
To the extent that this reading is explora- 
tory and represents the exploratory atti- 
tudes of adolescence, this is desirable, 
certainly at the younger ages. But there 
does not seem to be much evidence of an 
emerging purpose with older readers. 
The 18-year-olds in this study are reading 
less juvenile literature than the 12-year- 
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olds, but not necessarily better literature 
nor more informative books. The main 
purpose, in general, seems to be for re- 
laxation, and the best sellers of the mo- 
ment or the books from which current 
movies have been made are the ones that 
recur most frequently. The amount of 
reading done in many cases is astonishing, 
but the quality of the reading and the 
discrimination shown even by those of 
superior ability is poorer than might be 
hoped for. What seems to be indicated in 
most of the cases reported, of which these 
are merely samples, is the need of more 
guidance for the individual reader, to 
find reading that will not only give him 
the recreational outlet he seeks, but will 
also lead to his own growth and contribute 
to his own unique purposes, vocational and 
cultural. 





Readability and the Librarian 


By CATHERINE CARTWRIGHT 


This is the first of a series of articles on the discoveries and future plans of 
the Readability Laboratory, prepared under the direction of 
Lyman Bryson, at the request of the A.L.A. 
Subcommittee on Readable Books. 


— is no proof for such a state- 
ment, but it was probably the first 
librarian that felt his job was more than 
circulating books who realized the exist- 
ence of the problem of readability. Long 
before he was called a “readers’ adviser,” 
this librarian’s help was asked to find a 
book on such and such a subject and his 
opinions were valued. He must have 
found it a relatively simple task to recom- 
mend books for the people who had been 
coming into his library for years. Their 
reading habits, likes, and dislikes were all 
known to him. But there were others 
who sought his aid and were not so easy 
to handle. These others did not have 
much background of reading but they 
were curious to learn about all sorts of 
subjects, from psychology to physics, hy- 
giene to horticulture. They wanted books 
that would be useful—filled with the in- 
formation they wanted, easy for them to 
understand. The librarian was _ con- 
fronted with a real problem. With a 
few exceptions there just weren’t any of 
these “readable books.” 

Educators in many other fields were up 
against the same problem as the librarian. 
It was not long before psychologists and 
reading experts accumulated a consider- 
able amount of scientific data in 
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attempt to find out what does make a 
book readable. In 1936 the Readability 
Laboratory was established by the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education on 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The purpose of the labora- 
tory was to conduct various experiments in 
an intensive study of this problem which 
was curtailing the effectiveness of li- 
brarians and other educators. 

The first of the tasks before the labora- 
tory was to see if books which convey 
basic, sound information actually could 
be written in a simple and comprehensible 
way. To this end what the psychologists 
had decided makes a book “readable” was 
brought together with all that had been 
found out about people’s reading habits 
and needs. Hundreds of 
throughout the country cooperated in a 
study to find out what subjects people 
were most eager to read about. When this 
material had been gathered together the 
editorial staff of the laboratory was able 
to lay the plans for an experimental series 
By February 1940, 
eleven volumes were published by the 
Macmillan Company under the name of 
the Peoples Library. 

It is too early as yet to make a statement 


librarians 


of readable books. 


about the success of this project that will 
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be scientifically accurate. But the labora- 
tory is not entirely without data showing 
the usefulness of the books. A year ago 
thirty readers’ advisers sent in some very 
interesting circulation figures and readers’ 
comments on the Peoples Library. Spe- 
cially trained field workers report regu- 
larly to the laboratory. The members of 
the immediate staff have recorded all the 
comments gathered on their own. There 
is room here to touch on only one inter- 
esting and important point which these 
reports have turned up. 


“THe AVERAGE AMERICAN READER” 


When the editors of the Peoples Library 
series started in on the job they felt that, 
from the research, they had a pretty clear 
idea of the “average American reader” to 
whom these books would appeal. He was 
pictured as a reasonably intelligent person 
who had completed, roughly, eight school 
grades and who was curious to read about 
subjects in which he had no training. 
Even the small amount of information 
which has been collected shows that this 
“typical reader” is much too narrow a 
conception of the Peoples Library audi- 
ence. From Delaware and Missouri, for 
example, come two reports on How Crim- 
inals Are Caught—both enthusiastic. The 
first is from a barkeep who wants to know 
offhand the difference between a “page” 
and a “paragraph”; the second, from a 
college graduate! Such a wide spread 
of readers as this is not exceptional. Most 
of the libraries show, so far, fairly com- 
parable ranges. 

This is an interesting commentary, to 
be sure, but the Readability Laboratory 
cannot determine the success of the Peo- 
ples Library series by scattered observa- 
tions. Neither can it depend on the fig- 
ures of the commercial sales to furnish 
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an adequate report. For the laboratory 
is not interested primarily in whether 
some people like the books or which one 
of the series is selling faster than the 
others. It wants to know whether the 
demand for readable books is real and 
continuing and in just what ways the 
Peoples Library is answering that need, 
in what ways it is proving ineffective. 
The answers to these questions will never 
be complete without the information that 
librarians can furnish. 


LIBRARIANS TO COOPERATE 


Already eighty-eight librarians have of- 
fered their cooperation to the A.L.A. Sub- 
committee on Readable Books and the 
laboratory staff, and are engaged in a 
survey of the reactions of their patrons 
to the Peoples Library. The final results 
of this five-months investigation will not 
be available before early summer but al- 
ready an important point has come up 
which pertains not only to these eighty- 
eight but to all libraries where the need 
for readable books has been apparent. 

This point is the second step in the solu- 
tion of the problem of readability, the pro- 
motion and publicity given to readable 
books in order that they may reach the 
readers to whom they wil be most useful. 
The availability of these books, because 
they are a new and unique type of litera- 
ture, vitally affects their usefulness. This 
fact is revealed by reports which show 
that the Peoples Library books continue to 
be popular in some libraries while in others 
which serve similar communities they do 
not seem to be meeting the need for read- 
able books at all successfully. 

Because the problem of promotion of 
readable books is of basic importance to 
their effectiveness, the laboratory is gather- 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Boston Invites You in June! 


By RUTH S. BERLIN 


Miss Berlin, on the staff of the Boston Public Library, is a member of the 
A.L.A. Conference Local Publicity Committee. 


Dame Boston in her crinoline gown, 
Through winding streets goes up and down, 
Past homes with purple window-glass 

And public gardens green with grass, 
Bunker Hill, Bohemian scenes, 
Aristocracy, home-baked beans. 

She proffers you welcome to Boston town 
With hospitality of world renown. 


yy Is NOT as the “Athens of America” 
that Boston has so long enticed con- 
ventioners to its fair city—not, at least, 
since the “Indian Summer” days of the 
last century. This may be because it has 
been many years now since its population 
has consisted chiefly of Athenians. 

There was a time, of course, when every 
second person you met on the street was a 
celebrity. If you did not come face to 
face with Governor Winthrop, John Har- 
vard, Paul Revere, or Cotton Mather, you 
were rubbing elbows with Edward Everett 
Hale, Ben Franklin, Sam Adams, or Bos- 
ton’s own Mother Goose. If you decided 
it was just a little embarrassing to stare 
at so many famous people, and turned 
down a side street to avoid being rude, 
you were just as likely as not to bump 
into Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Louisa Alcott, Phillips Brooks, or Gilbert 
Stuart. 

But that was many years ago. ‘Today 
we do not characterize Boston with a 
phrase. We describe it as a cosmopolitan 


city, the oldest large city in the United 
States, steeped in lore and legend, richly 
endowed with social heritage, thought by 
some to be very like an old European city 
inhabited by peoples of diverse nationali- 
ties—and let it go at that. ‘There are 
even some who call it the “Hub of the 
Universe” because from it has radiated 
the culture and tradition of America, the 
very principles of democracy so significant 
in the world today—but that perhaps is 
just local pride. 

There is all the variety and interest in 
Boston and New England that might well 
make it worthy of a “Grand Tour.” 
With whatever mood or point of view one 
may approach it, this part of the country 
provides a response. 

With apologies to Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, we might ask, “Are you in a senti- 
mental-antiquarian mood?” Then you 
must come to Boston and New England to 
poke through American relics, from Sand- 
wich glass and pewter spoons to spinning 
wheels and Hitchcock chairs, sentimental 
samplers, harness bells, four-poster beds, 
and hand-hooked rugs. 

Not in antiquarian but gastronomic 
mood? Well then, we'll sing to you of 
the gourmet’s delights. Boston has res- 
taurants—Chinese, Greek, Swedish and 
Indian, French, German, Italian and Ar- 
menian. And the savor of real New Eng- 
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land fare! Were we overlooking that? 
Clam chowder, Little Neck clams, lobster, 
quahaug pie. 

Not interested in food? 
intellectual type? Your mood is rather 
literary-historical? We offer you the as- 
sociations with such names as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson. 

Still not quite right? 
American! 


You are the 


You are an 
The mood is patriotic! In 
that case here are words to conjure with— 
Bunker Hill, Dorchester Heights, Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Plymouth Rock, Boston 
Tea Party, Old Ironsides. 


CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS 


A.L.A. Conference Headquarters are 
to be at the Statler Hotel, conveniently 
close to the theater district, stores, res- 
taurants, and parking spaces. This is 
within five minutes walking distance from 
the Boston Public Library and ten minutes 
from Mechanics Building where three of 
the general sessions are to be held. The 
area from the Statler Hotel to the public 
library—a distance of less than half a 
mile—will comprise the major portion of 
convention paths. From this section of 
the city you can reach many of Boston’s 
varied neighborhoods in very short time. 

Practically across the street from the 
Statler Hotel, and in the very center of 
the city, is Boston’s famed Public Gar- 
den and next to it the Common, in all 
some seventy-five acres of shade trees and 
lawns, with ponds, beds of flowers, statu- 
ary, and benches. This latter tract of 
land was set aside by the Pilgrim fathers 
in 1634 for use as a public cow pasture 
and military training ground. Here 
throughout the summer congregates a cross- 
section of the city’s population. Shoppers 
cross toward the department store dis- 
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trict; a mother pushes her perambulator; 
an old man suns himself on a park bench. 
A smartly-tailored woman exercises her 
Cocker Spaniel; business girls pass their 
noon hours; children bathe in Frog Pond. 

A walk across the Common and you are 
on Beacon Hill. Here is the lavender and 
old lace of Dame Boston, her aristocracy 
and, paradoxically enough, her artistic 
Bohemia. Brass knockers and purple win- 
dow-panes stand side by side with base- 
ment tearooms, renovated apartments, and 
garret studios. Art shops, book stalls, 
antique stores, curio shoppes flourish here. 

Only five blocks from conference head- 
quarters stretch miles of landscaped walks 
along the banks of the Charles River 
Basin. The Esplanade is really one of the 
most delightful settings for a stroll in the 
entire country. Away from the traffic of 
city streets, it has a unique charm—espe- 
cially in the closing sunset hours of the 
afternoon. 


Ovp-Wor_p SETTING 

A few minutes walk from the Statler 
brings you to Copley Square, an old-world 
setting in the new. The juxtaposition 
here of the classic Italian public library 
and the French-Spanish Romanesque style 
of Trinity Church, plus the sense of or- 
derly arrangement, seems to justify its 
architectural reputation as one of the fin- 
est municipal squares in the country. The 
old-world heritage and tradition of the 
city seem to be symbolized here in the 
spaciousness and dignity of the place. 

Less than a mile distant, on the other 
side of the city, lies historic Faneuil Hall 
and its world-famous market. Now, when 
the cosmopolite, the globe-trotter, comes 
to an unfamiliar city, what does he look 
for? 


color. 


The answer, of course, is its local 
See the market on a Saturday 
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REGATTA AT MARBLEHEAD 


night. The confusion of sidewalk stalls 
and throngs of pedlers with their push- 
carts, hawking their wares—the shrill 
cries of children and noisy bargaining of 
their mothers—the rumbling of horses and 
teams over the ancient cobblestone streets, 
all make for a kaleidoscopic blending of 
color and movement, a picturesque and 
memorable scene, indeed. 

Along the waterfront, not far from 
the market, are the wharves and fish 
piers. Here, being unloaded for storage 
in the world’s largest freezing plant, later 
to be shipped to all parts of the United 
States, may be seen tons upon tons of had- 
dock, cod, mackerel, swordfish. Moored 
at the docks lie the fishing fleets, small 
boats painted in strong blues and greens, 
picturesquely named after all the saints 





in the calendar. Octogenarians sit side by 
side on the wharf with their great-grand- 
sons, baiting with a thousand hooks the 
coiled seining nets. Myriads of seagulls 
soar overhead, screaming as they dive for 
scraps thrown overboard. 

These are merely a few suggestive hints 
and highlights of what not to miss in Bos- 
ton. For the tourist will inevitably be 
swamped with dozens of systematic and 
thorough guide-books—enough to fill a 
small suitcase. 


AN EVENING AT THE “Pops” 


But the Pops Concerts must be men- 
tioned, if only in postscript. Their dis- 
tinctive cosmopolitan atmosphere is unique 
on this side of the Atlantic. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in programs of light 
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classical and popular music, and three 
hundred small tables with sandwiches, 
pretzels, wine, and beer combine to pro- 
vide an exceptional evening of con- 
viviality and entertainment. No visit to 
Boston is complete without an evening at 
the “Pops.” In recognition of this, the 
local committee has arranged to take the 
entire house for at least two evenings. 
Space permits only the most casual men- 
tion of the charms of New England as a 
nationally famous vacation ground. So 
much so, indeed, that we shall depend 
upon your fertile imaginations—and the 
many good books on the subject—to evoke 
for you intriguing pictures of the lakes 
and beaches, the mountains and woods, the 
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sand dunes and pine groves, the sailing, 
hunting, fishing, and climbing to be found 
in New England. Where else in one 
compact area, as in Massachusetts alone, 
can you find associations such as these 
one-word descriptions bring to mind? 

Cape Cod—windmills. 
witches. Concord—Walden. Glouces- 
ter—lobsters. Ipswich—clams. Nantucket 
—whaling. Provincetown—Bohemia. 
Sandwich — glass. Rockport — artists. 
Marblehead—regatta. 

We prophesy that each of you, accord- 
ing to his lights and leanings, will, when 
the Conference has drawn to a close, write 
his or her own panegyric on this “vaca- 
tion land of America.” 


Salem— 


Tentative Conference Program 


Sexty-third Annual Conference at Boston, June IQ to 25 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First general session, Thursday, June 19, 
8:00 p.M.: Address of welcome, Milton E. 
Lord, Director of Boston Public Library; 
President’s address, Miss Essae Martha 
Culver, Louisiana State Library Commis- 
sion. 

Second general session, Friday, June 20, 
10:00 A.M.: To be devoted to Hemispheric 
Relations. 

Third general session, Monday, June 23, 
10:00 A.M.: Rural Libraries: “Social As- 
pects of the Farm Problems in America”; 
“Rural Libraries,” Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
President in 1940 of the American Country 
Life Association. 

Fourth general session, Tuesday, June 
24, 8:00 p.m.: “ ‘Keynote’ for 1941-42,” 
President-elect Charles H. Brown, Iowa 
State College Library. 

(The above program is subject to revi- 
sion. ) 





AbDULT EpucATION RouND TABLE 


Three meetings, including a joint session 
with the Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born, and the Small Libraries 
Round Table. 


ArT REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 
One meeting. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 


Two meetings and one dinner meeting for 
members. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES 


One general session, six section meetings, 
and a joint session with the Cataloging and 
Classification Division. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Dinner for members. 
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THE PuBLic GARDEN IN 


BoarD OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


One open meeting. 


BooKBINDING COMMITTEE 
One meeting with the Library Binding 
Institute devoted largely to a Clinic on book 
conservation. 
BRANCH LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 
One meeting devoted to the interests of 
branch librarians. 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
One round table meeting. 
CouNTy AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Four clinics and one luncheon business 





Photograph from the New England Council 


BostON—ONE BLOCK FROM THE STATLER 


The clinics are to be devoted to 
ways in which the county librarian can en- 
list the aid of nonprofessionals in the com- 
munity. Discussions will be lead by A. 
Drummond Jones, Senior Social Scientist, 
Division of Program Study and Discussion, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Admis- 
sion will be by ticket. The registration fee 
will be $2 for the series of four meetings. 
Applications should be sent to the Section 
Secretary, Catharine M. Yerxa, Division of 
Public Libraries, Room 212-B, Boston State 
House, Boston, Mass. 


meeting. 


DIvIsIOon OF CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


Four meetings. Among the speakers will 
be L. Quincy Mumford, whose address 
will be on the reorganization of the process- 
ing division at the Library of Congress. 
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FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES 


Luncheon. 


HospitAL LIBRARIES 


Two meetings and breakfast. 


Joint CoMMITTEE ON LisprAry ACTION 


One meeting. 


Juntor MemsBers Rounp TABLE 
One. business meeting, a reorganization 
meeting, and annual dinner. 
LEAGUE OF LisRARY COMMISSIONS 
One luncheon meeting and business meet- 
ing for members. 
LENDING SECTION 


Joint meeting with Publicity Committee. 
“Tact in Public Relations” and “Use of 
Microfilm in Book Charging” by Ralph R. 
Shaw. 


LiprAryY EXTENSION BoArD 


One open meeting on regional libraries. 


Liprary Unions RounpD TABLE 
One open session, one business meeting, 
and a luncheon. 
MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Annual business meeting. 
Music Liprary ASSOCIATION 
Two meetings. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


One dinner session. 


COUNCIL OF THE NEW YorK LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


One luncheon meeting for members. 


OrDER AND BooK SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


One session. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


One session. 


PROGRESSIVE LIBRARIANS COUNCIL 


One business and one social meeting. 
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Pusiic DocUMENTsS COMMITTEE 


One open meeting. 


Reticious Books SEcTION 


One session. 


ScHooL LIBRARIES SECTION 


One business meeting, one luncheon, one 
dinner, and two joint meetings with the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table and 
Section for Library Work with Children. 
Madame Isabel de Palencia will speak at 
the joint meeting, Monday, June 23. 


SERIALS SECTION 
Two sessions. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Breakfast, business meeting, and program 
meeting. 


THEATRE LisprAry ASSOCIATION 


Two meetings, one at the Theater Col- 
lection in the Harvard College Library. 


COMMITTEE ON WORK WITH THE BLIND 


One session on library work with blind 
school children. 


SECTION FOR LipRARY WorkK WITH 
CHILDREN 


Newbery and Caldecott Award meeting, 
Award dinner, section business and discus- 
sion meeting, and two joint meetings with 
the School Libraries Section and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table. 


Rounp TABLE ON WorK WITH THE 
ForEIGN Born 


A joint meeting with the Adult Educa- 
tion Board on “Common Ground” for na- 
tive and foreign born. 

Group FoR WorK WITH TEACHERS AND 
ScHOooOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Breakfast. 


Younc Propie’s READING RouNpD TABLE 

One business meeting, and two joint meet- 
ings with Children’s Section and School Li- 
braries Section. 








Brickbats and Bouquets 


By ELEANOR BURKE 


Miss Burke, assistant in the A.L.A. Membership Department, clarifies 
many of the problems arising from the adoption 
of the new dues scale. 


or 1941, A.L.A. members have made 
ea a new dues scale. In its 
wake has come a shower of brickbats and 
bouquets, which are being delivered to the 
membership office. 

Members be interested in some 
remarks on the new scale that have come 
in. A few are passed on to you here with- 
out comment or prejudice: 


may 


“Democracy keeps on giving me less 
and costing me more.” 

“Heartily approve of new scale of dues 
which makes this membership more easily 
available to the librarian of the small 
library.” 

“I am strongly in favor of dues based 
on ability to pay. I hope that for the 
good of the profession the time will soon 
come when salaries under $1500 are 
scarcer than those now above $10,000.” 

“I have no objections to the scaling of 
the dues as a policy, but I think the scale 
is entirely too high.” 

“The reduction of the dues will mean 
much to Wisconsin librarians because we 
have, as you know, many more small li- 
braries than large or medium sized.” 

“For some time past I have felt that the 
A.L.A. was developing along lines with 
which I have little sympathy. This last 
change, ‘Democracy Within’ is merely 
another incident. Therefore, I will have 


to ask you to accept my resignation.” 


“T think you have worked out a good 
scheme which is fair to all and should not 
be burdensome to any.” 

“The new basis for this levy of course 
is much fairer than the previous flat rate 
to which we have contributed. Canadian 
libraries especially will appreciate it.” 

“There is quite a genuine feeling among 
the members of our staff that the new slid- 
ing scale of A.L.A. dues is desirable, but 
there is some uncertainty about the ar- 
rangements for allocations to cover mem- 
berships in the sections, particularly the 
sections like that for work with children, 
which are not yet organized under the new 
plan and which have billed their members 
separately.” 

“May I say in passing that although the 
new schedules have raised the amount of 
my yearly ante to the Association, I am 
heartily in accord with the principle be- 
hind it.” 

Previous correspondence, as well as 
numerous conversations and discussions 
throughout the country, had indicated 
some dissatisfaction with the dues scale 
in existence since 1932. Perhaps it would 
be interesting to note that when plans for 
a new scale were being proposed and de- 
tails being discussed, both the Activities 
Committee and the Constitution and By- 
Laws Committee followed suggestions 
contained in a scale made up actually by 
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the rank and file of the staff of a certain 
large library. This scale was sent up 
throughout the country as a trial balloon 
by the Activities Committee. 

Probably, no scale can be equally fair 
throughout its application. 
tion of ability to pay based on income can 
be wholly accurate. On the other hand, 
no generally applied plan can be made to 
fit individual cases perfectly. Recognizing 
the many puzzling questions that A.L.A. 
members are facing as a result of the 
recently adopted by-laws, the Membership 
Department wants to help, if possible, to 
clarify some of the problems which corre- 
spondence shows are confronting members. 
The following are typical of the questions 
that are being asked. 


No assump- 


TYPICAL QUESTIONS 


As de- 
fined in the new by-laws, they are, “all 
members who are or have been employed 
in library service or related activities or 
who have been enrolled in or graduated 
from a library school.” In brief, once a 
library member, always a library member, 
according to the by-laws. Retired librar- 
ians or librarians at present engaged in 
another line of work presumably are not 
lay members. Lay members are defined 
as “nonlibrary personal members inter- 
ested in the work of the Association.” 

2. What is salary? Since this is the 
basis for determining the amount of dues 
to be paid by library members, it must be 
correctly understood. Salary for library 
members is the actual income earned pre- 
sumably for the year preceding the calen- 
dar year for which dues are being paid. 
Dues being payable on January 1, the 
salary for the current year cannot be 
known definitely. 


1. Who are library members? 
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3. What does operating income include? 
For institutional library members whose 
dues are based on operating income for 
the previous fiscal year, operating income 
includes total expenditures for salaries, 
books, periodicals, binding, supplies, etc., 
and maintenance. 

4. May a member pay dues in a higher 
bracket than that in which he belongs? 
Yes, any member may pay dues in a higher 
bracket than that in which the scale places 
him and thereby be entitled to all privi- 
leges of such higher rate. No member 
may pay dues in a lower group than that 
in which the scale places him according to 
the by-laws. 


5. What does divisional allotment 
mean? Under the new organization, in 
accordance with specified conditions, 


groups may be established by the Council 
as divisions of the A.L.A. Article VI, 
Sec. 3c of the by-laws provides that “Each 
division shall receive 20 per cent of the 
Association dues paid by each personal 
member of the division, in accordance with 
the expressed desire of the member, ex- 
cept that no allotments shall be made for 
Class A library members or for life mem- 
bers who became such before July 1, 1939, 
and no allotment shall exceed $2 annually 
for any personal member.” For members 
desiring to make allotment from the 
A.L.A. dues to the division of their choice, 
a space has been provided on the personal 
application and renewal blanks. _ Divi- 
sional allotment is a privilege, not a com- 
pulsion. Obviously many members will 
not designate a division, as there may not 
yet be one established in their chief field 
of interest. Fortunately for those inter- 
ested in cataloging, classification, college, 
reference, and university library work, 
there are established divisions in these 


fields to which allotments may be made. 





BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS 


ExisTING Divisions 


6. How many divisions are there? 
There are at present only two; the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries, 
and the Division of Cataloging and Clas- 
sification. A.L.A. members may request 
an allotment from their dues to be made 
to one division only without extra fee. 
They may become members of more than 
one division by sending to A.L.A. Head- 
quarters an additional fee of 20 per cent 
of their Association dues (not to exceed 
$2) for each additional division. 

7. What about membership in other 
groups? Present sections, round tables, and 
other groups not yet established as divi- 
sions or parts of divisions are not eligible 
for allotment until such time as these 
groups may divisional _ status. 
Membership in these groups is available, 
as formerly, by applying directly to the 
designated officers of these groups. It is 
expected that other groups will organize 
and be admitted as divisions or as parts 
of divisions from time to time. Word has 
just been received that the School Librar- 
ies Section, the Section for Library Work 
with Children, and the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table are working on 
plans for reorganization, and hope to be 
able to be established as a division by June, 
1941. 


attain 


DIVISIONAL ALLOTMENT 


8. Are all classes of members entitled 
to divisional allotment? No allotments 
are made for Class A ($2) members, or 
for life members who became such before 
July 1, 1939. For institutional members, 
no allotment is made by the A.L.A. for 
the year 1941. 

The Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation, formerly the Catalog Section, ap- 
plied for and received divisional status 
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from the Council at the 1940 midwinter 
conference. Information on this as a 
division is correctly listed in the 1940 
A.L.A. Handbook under Catalog Section. 
Class A library members, who do not have 
the privilege of divisional allotment, may 
become members of this division by send- 
ing dues of fifty cents to the division 
treasurer. 

The Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries has voted that institutional 
members may specify the A.C.R.L. as 
their division this year without extra fee 
and without regard to the fact that there 
is no allotment made by the A.L.A. The 
A.C.R.L. has also voted to admit Class A 
($2) members, who are not entitled to di- 
visional allotment, and life members who 
became such before July 1939, without 
extra fee and without regard to the fact 
that there is no allotment from the A.L.A. 
for these members. Within the A.C.R.L. 
are the following sections: Agricultural 
Libraries, College Libraries, Junior Col- 
lege Libraries, Reference Librarians, Li- 
braries of Teacher-Training Institutions, 
and University Libraries. A member may 
specify any one section of this division 
as his choice for membership if he wishes. 
Membership in each additional section is 
fifty cents and should be sent directly to 
the treasurer of the A.C.R.L. 

9. May College and Research Libraries 
be obtained with A.L.A. membership? 
For an experimental period of two years 
beginning January 1, 1941, by provision 
of the Council, members of the A.L.A. 
who are entitled to receive both the Hand- 
book and Proceedings with their member- 
ship, may substitute for these two issues a 
year’s issues of the quarterly, College and 
Research Libraries. This provision ap- 
plies only to those paying annual dues of 

(Continued on page 181) 











Margaret Jean Clay, librarian of the 
Public Library, Victoria, B.C., is now on 
the Library Administration Committee. 
She has been president both of the British 
Columbia Library Association and the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association. 
Formerly Miss Clay was a member of the 
Membership, Subscription Books, and 
Committee Appointments Committees. 











Nominees for 


Blanche Prichard McCrum, librarian 
of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
has been chairman of the College Library 
Advisory Board and a member of the Code 
of Ethics Committee. In 1934-36 she was 
president of the Virginia Library Associa- 
tion. 





Anna 


visor of 


Clark Kennedy, 


school 


senior super- 


libraries, Division of 
Adult Education and Library Extension, 
New York State Education Department, 
Albany, has acted as chairman of the 
School Libraries Section and Committee 
on Cooperation with the N.E.A. She is 
serving as A.L.A. representative on the 
Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and 
A.L.A. and is also a member of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Relations with Pub- 
lishers. 
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A.L.A. Council 


Guy R. Lyle who is librarian of the 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, served as chairman 
of the College Library Advisory Board 
from 1938 to 1940. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Editorial, Publicity, and Uni- 
form Statistical Report Forms Commit- 
tees. 





Jean Carolyn Roos, head of the Steven- 
son Room for Young People and adviser 
in work with young people, Cleveland 
Public Library, acted as chairman of the 
Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People and of the Joint Committee 
of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. to Prepare 
Recreational Reading List for Young Peo- 
ple. She has served as a member of the 
Education Committee and the Joint Com- 


mittee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. 





Ruth E. Hale is senior librarian, Acqui- 
sitions Division, University of Washing- 
ton Library, Seattle, and editor-in-chief 
of the P.N.L.A. Quarterly and is a fre- 
quent contributor to this and _ other 
library periodicals. She is chairman of 
the Publications Committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association and has 
served on the A.L.A. Membership Com- 


mittee since 1938. 
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Eleanor Hitt, assistant librarian, Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento, is now 
a member of the Editorial Committee. 
Formerly she was on the Committees on 
Legislation and Salaries, Employment and 
Schemes of Library Service. In Califor- 
nia she has acted as president, first vice 
president, and secretary-treasurer of the 
California Library Association as well as 
president both of the Fifth and Sixth Dis- 


tricts. 





Elizabeth M. Smith, director, Public 
Library, Albany, N.Y., served as chair- 
man of the Publicity and Parent Educa- 
tion Committees and as member of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 
She has been president of the New York 
Library Association and _ secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Association of State 
Libraries. 
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B. Lamar Johnson, librarian and dean 
of instruction, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., was chairman of the College 
Library Advisory Board and a member of 
the School Libraries Committee. He is 
now representing the N.E.A. on the Joint 
Committee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. 








NOMINEES FOR 4.L.4. COUNCIL 


Ella V. Aldrich, who is readers’ adviser 
and instructor in the Hill Memorial Li- 
brary, Louisiana State University Library, 
University, is chairman of the A.L.A. 
Membership Committee and president of 
the Louisiana Library Association. She 
has also been on the Committee on Com- 
mittee Appointments and on the Junior 
Members Subcommittee of the Publicity 
Committee. 

In the Louisiana Library Association 
she has served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Handbook of Committee Duties. 
In addition she has been a member of the 
Program Committee of the Southwestern 
Library Association. 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 
(Continued from page 177) 


$5 or more, and to life members. ‘To 
others, College and Research Libraries is 
available at subscription prices. 

Since A.L.A. membership runs for the 
calendar year, and the College and Re- 
search Libraries volume year runs from 
December through September, new sub- 
scribers who are receiving this periodical 
on the substitution basis, will receive the 
numbers from March through December 
unless they request otherwise. ‘Those re- 
newing College and Research Libraries 
subscriptions on the substitution basis, in 
order to preserve continuity, will be sent 
the issues from December to September. 
Single copies of this quarterly may be pur- 
chased at $1 per copy. 


Readability 
(Continued from page 167) 





ing material on this subject. Methods of 
promotion which have been used with suc- 
cess in thirty-five libraries where the books 
continue to be popular will be discussed 
in the second article of this series concern- 
ing readability and the librarian. 


Membership Renewals 


The March Bulletin, as were the Janu- 
ary and February issues, will be mailed to 
all who were A.L.A. members in 1940 in 
anticipation of their renewals of member- 
ship for 1941. The April Bulletin will 
be sent to the paid membership only. If 
your 1941 dues have not been sent, act 
promptly so that your April issue will not 
be delayed. 








A.L.A. NEWS 


Boston Conference, ‘fune 19 to 25, 1941 


Library Extension News 


NorTH CAROLINA’s bills for state aid 
for public libraries call for a continuing, 
annual appropriation of $100,000 “for pro- 
moting, aiding and equalizing public 
library service.” This amount was deter- 
mined at a conference in the governor’s 
office on January 23, including the lieu- 
tenant-governor, the speaker of the 
house, the chairmen of appropriation, 
finance, and library committees, with 
representatives of the state library com- 
mission and state library association. The 
bill is very brief, with allocation and ad- 
ministration left to the library commis- 
sion. 

An amendment to the Nebraska county 
library law has been introduced to pro- 
vide that only those people living outside 
municipalities already maintaining tax- 
supported public libraries shall vote on the 
question of establishing county or regional 
libraries. 

The Pennsylvania State Library is 
requesting $48,860 for state aid for 
county library development for the com- 
ing biennium to provide continued aid to 
fifteen established county libraries and first 
grants to six counties that are in process 
of being organized, according to word re- 
ceived from the director, Alfred D. Kea- 
tor. 

Plans for development of library service 
in Florida were discussed at a joint meet- 
ing of the state library board and the Plan- 
ning Committee of the Florida Library 
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Association in connection with the dedica- 
tion January 6 of the new and more ade- 
quate quarters for the state library. The 
added space and improved equipment will 
facilitate the extension service as well as 
the reference service of the state library, 
according to Eulah Mae Snider, who be- 
gan work last summer as assistant state 
librarian and director of extension service. 
Legislative plans will be worked out at 
later meetings, as the legislature does not 
convene until April. 

The Maryland Library Association has 
appointed a state planning committee, fol- 
lowing discussion at the spring meeting, 
with Eleanor W. Falley, librarian of 
Goucher College, as chairman. It is 
working closely with the official state plan- 
ning board and the Maryland Public Li- 
brary Advisory Commission. Statistical 
and other data is being compiled. 

A demonstration of unified regional 
library service for the British West Indies 
is under way under the direction of Helen 
Gordon Stewart, with headquarters at 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. The project 
was made possible by a grant of $70,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation (from its 
British Dominions and Colonies Fund), 
and is based on a survey and report to the 
Carnegie Corporation by Ernest A. Sav- 
age, librarian of Edinburgh, published in 
1934. Dr. Stewart organized and di- 
rected the regional library demonstration 
in the Fraser Valley, British Columbia, 
and after that was well established as the 
Fraser Valley Union District Library, she 
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established two other union district li- 
braries in the same province. 


J. W. MERRILL 


Library Clinic at Boston 


Tue A.L.A. County and Regional Li- 
braries Section will hold a series of four 
early morning clinics at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston, on June 21-24, from 8:00 
to 10:00 A.M. 

The subject for these discussions will 
be “Ways to Enlist the Aid of Nonpro- 
fessionals in the Community.” The mat- 
ter to be discussed will be presented briefly 
and pointedly through skits and recent 
county library motion pictures. The dis- 
cussions which follow will be led by A. 
Drummond Jones, senior social scientist, 
Division of Program Study and Discus- 
sion, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

There will be a registration fee of $2 
for the series of four meetings. Admission 
is open to all who are interested but pref- 
erence will be given to county librarians 
and other extension workers whose appli- 
cations, accompanied by the fee, are re- 
ceived before May 15. Total registration 
will be limited to one hundred and fifty 
persons. Applications should be sent to 
the Section Secretary, Catharine M. 
Yerxa, Division of Public Libraries, Room 
212-B, State House, Boston, Mass. 

It is hoped section members will wish 
to make their headquarters at the Hotel 
Vendome. Room rates are: singles, $3.00- 
$3.50; rooms with twin beds, $5.00-$6.00 ; 
suites to accommodate four persons, $2.50 
per person. ‘These suites are somewhat 
similar to those at Cincinnati and might 
be fun to try. It is advisable to send 
your room application to the hotel as soon 
as possible. 

ELIZABETH T. TURNER, Chairman 

County and Regional Libraries Section 


New A.L.A Staff Members 


OLGA M. PETERSON joined the A.L.A. 
Headquarters staff on February 3 as spe- 
cial membership and public relations as- 
sistant. She has a B.A. from Barnard 
College and a B.S. from Columbia Uni- 
versity, School of Library Service. Miss 
Peterson worked in the circulation depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library as 
general assistant, reference librarian and 
assistant branch librarian and in the Law- 
son McGhee Library at Knoxville as head 
of the circulation department. In both 
New York and Knoxville Miss Peterson 
had publicity experience. 

On March 17 E. Lucile Deaderick will 
begin work as editorial assistant on the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. She too comes directly 
from the Lawson McGhee Library in 
Knoxville where she has served as as- 
sistant in the catalog department, general 
assistant and finally head of the McClung 
Historical Collection. Miss Deaderick 
holds a B.A. from the University of Ten- 
nessee and a B.S. in Library Science from 
the University of Illinois Library School. 
For two years she was in charge of the li- 
brary’s printing and has assisted with the 
editing of the publications of the East 
Tennessee Historical Society. 


New A.L.A. Publications 


SOME REASONS FOR WIDER USE of li- 
brary materials, made evident in a recent 
study by the A.L.A., are contained in the 
eight-page, illustrated pamphlet, Why In- 
dustrial Training Needs Books, just pub- 
lished. A score or more reasons are given 
under these headings: Books Are Tools 
of the Trade, Printed Materials Effec- 
tively Supplement and Reinforce Shop 
and Class Work, Printed Materials In- 
sure the Continued Progress of the Stu- 
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dent, Printed Materials Help Job Seek- 
ers, Printed Materials Are Needed—The 
Right Ones, in the Right Place, at the 
Right Time. Thirteen photographs il- 
lustrate use of books in industrial training 
shops. (10 copies, 75¢; 25, $1.50; 50, 
$2.50; 100, $4.) 

Booklist Books, 1940, scheduled for pub- 
lication April 15, will be issued in an 
edition of 5000 copies and at an arbi- 
trarily low price as an experiment in order 
to place it within easy reach of even the 
smallest libraries. Usually priced at 75¢ 
a copy, the annotated selection of about 
250 books of the year will be available for 
40¢, and in quantities at 10 copies for 
$3-75 3 25, $7-75; 50, $13; 100, $22. 

A New World Order, the editorial ar- 
ticle by Fern Long, associate readers’ ad- 
viser, Cleveland Public Library, which 
appeared in the February 1, 1941 issue of 
The Booklist, has been reprinted as an 
eight-page leaflet. Prices are: 10 copies, 
35¢; 50, $1.25; 100, $2; 500, $7.50; 
1000, $13. 

The A.L.A. and Stanford University 
Press announce joint publication of The 
Junior College Library Program; a Study 
of Library Services in Relation to Instruc- 
tional Procedures by Harlen M. Adams, 
an examination of present practices in 136 
leading schools. The author also formu- 
lates principles and programs which define 
the relationship between library services 
and instructional procedures, between li- 
brarian ard instructor, and between books 
and students. (1940. 104p. Cloth, $2.) 
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Archives and Libraries, 1940, edited by 
A. F. Kuhlman, reports the joint program 
at the Cincinnati A.L.A. conference of the 
A.L.A. Committees on Archives and Li- 
braries and on Bibliography, the Historical 
Records Survey, the Conference on His- 
torical Societies, and midwest members of 
the Society of American Archivists. Dis- 
cussions include: progress report and ap- 
praisal of the Historical Records Survey, 
classification of public archives, interna- 
tional cooperation in documentation, train- 
ing, and historical manuscript collections. 
(136p. 1940. $2.) (Planographed.) 

A second edition of Guide to Bibliogra- 
phies of Theses—United States and Can- 
ada by Thomas R. Palfrey and Henry E. 
Coleman, Jr., has been published. It is a 
cumulation, in three classifications, of lists 
and bibliographies of theses from the first 
appearance of such publications through 
August, 1940. (1940. 54p. $1.25.) 

Subject Index to Poetry; a Guide for 
Adult Readers by Herbert Bruncken is 
expected to be warmly welcomed by librari- 
ans, for, in the words of one reference li- 
brarian, “poetry questions are frequent and 
most often indefinite.” The new Index 
will eliminate the long, time-consuming 
search usually required to answer requests 
for poems on specific topics and for poems, 
the author, title, and first line of which are 
unknown but identifiable only by subject 
matter. It indexes under hundreds of sub- 
jects 215 titles (383 volumes) commonly 
found in libraries. (1940. 220p. Cloth 
$3.25.) 
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Brief News of General Interest 


For Work with Refugee Groups 


Two HELPFUL publications for librar- 
ians or teachers working with refugee 
groups are the article, “What books for 
the newcomer?” by Natalie Schretter, in 
the Wilson Bulletin, September 1940; and 
the pamphlet, 4 Guide to Material for 
Teaching English to Refugees, prepared 
for the Committee for Refugee Education 
by Fanne Aronoff and others. 

The former gives practical suggestions 
on the background of certain classes of 
refugees, based on long experience and 
genuine sympathy and understanding in 
work with foreign groups. It contains 
many practical hints on approach as well 
as mention of many specific titles useful 
in these approaches. Reprints are avail- 
able from Mrs. George A. Schretter, 5636 
Lake Park Ave., Chicago, at the fol- 
lowing prices: Single copy, 10¢ ; 10 copies, 
50¢; 25 copies, $1.20; 50 copies, $1.75; 
100 copies, $3. 

The Guide, published by the Commit- 
tee for Refugee Education, 254 Fourth 
Ave., New York, also opens with a brief 
introduction of practical “dos” and 
“don’ts” for the worker in this field, and 
contains in addition 36 pages of suggested 
reading materials of a free or inexpensive 
nature, which have all been used either as 
classroom or reference materials in the 
classes conducted by the committee. The 
list has comments after each title, and 
symbols to indicate whether the title is 
suited for use with beginners, interme- 
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diates, advanced students, or teacher refer- 
ence. It may be obtained for 50¢ from 
the Committee for Refugee Education, 
254 Fourth Ave., New York. 


The Library and Adult 
Education 


THE MONTCLAIR (N.J.) PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY recently gave to students finishing 
adult education classes in the Montclair 
Community School an attractive 5-page 
folder which addressed the students as fol- 
lows. 


This is to congratulate you on the com- 
pletion of your Adult Education project. 

Whatever interest you are developing, we 
would like to help you carry further. We 
have books and other printed materials on 
arts, electricity, cooking, growing peonies— 
a thousand different subjects. We have li- 
brarians who have specialized in music, 
sports, languages, antiques, trades and indus- 
tries, fiction, poetry, children’s reading, and 
in other fields. 


May we help you? 


Illinois State Retirement Plan 


Two HUNDRED and seventy-five city 
employees of Evanston, IIl., including li- 
brarians, are benefiting from a state re- 
quirement plan which began January 1, 
1941, according to Ida Faye Wright, 
Evanston librarian. Miss Wright was a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Council of City Employees working 
for adoption of the plan and Carl H. 
Milam, A.L.A. Executive Secretary, was 
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a member of the Evanston Civil Service 
Commission promoting it. Mrs. Milam 
is president of the Evanston League of 
Women Voters which gave the plan en- 
dorsement and active support. 

The plan, which by vote of the city 
council is retroactive, will provide present 
Evanston employees with pensions on re- 
tirement equal to the amount they would 
have received from the city if they had 
entered the plan when they first joined the 
service. The city will be entirely respon- 
sible for financing past service benefits. 
Each employee contributes 34 per cent of 
his earnings toward his retirement and the 
city contributes 7 per cent. The amount 
of pension received by any employee de- 
pends upon the age at which he entered 
the service, and his average earnings over 
the three years previous to retirement. 
The maximum pension allowed will be 
approximately 60 per cent of final salary. 
The plan also provides for disability and 
death benefits. 

The plan, officially entitled the Illinois 
Municipal Retirement Fund, was drafted 
by some of the most experienced men in 
the country and is considered by national 
authorities one of the best provided by any 
state. Passed by the Illinois legislature in 
1939, the law requires that local adop- 
tion be dependent upon passage of a popu- 
lar referendum. In November, Evanston 
voters approved such a referendum by a 
vote of 27,237 for, and 6218, against. 

Sample copies of the leaflet prepared by 
the Executive Committee of City Employ- 
ees as part of their educational program 
for voters may be borrowed from the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Division, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. One of the 
points brought out in the leaflet is that 
experience in other cities has shown that 
operating economies often offset the entire 
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cost to the city of a retirement plan. 

Voters in Galesburg and Rockford, IIl., 
as well as in Evanston, have approved 
participation by their cities in the state 
retirement plan. 


Libraries in Wartime 

THE BRITISH MINISTRY of Informa- 
tion has released the information that in 
London the bombed buildings include the 
British Museum, the Tate Gallery, Im- 
perial War Museum, Wallace Collection, 
Burlington House, Inner Temple Library, 
Public Records Office and University Col- 
lege Library. In addition to the foregoing 
it has been announced in the English press 
that two of the Hampstead Libraries have 
been affected. One of the branches was 
completely gutted by fire started by incen- 
diary bombs. And the Coventry Library 
was included in the damage in the great 
Coventry raid. Since then other libraries, 
museums, and galleries have suffered “from 
enemy action.” Birmingham and Bristol 
have both been badly treated in regard to 
their Art Galleries and Museums. We 
have also learned that Mr. W. C. Ber- 
wick Sayers, chief librarian, and Mr. F. 
Barlow, librarian in charge of the central 
lending library, Croydon Public Library, 
have become casualties in A.R.P. 


Margaret Mann Scholarship 


THE FIRST award of the Margaret 
Mann Scholarship for students of library 
science at the University of Michigan has 
been made to Elizabeth Dew, of Arka- 
delphia, Ark. 

This scholarship was established in 1938 
by gifts from the University of Michigan 
Library Science Alumni Association, the 
Ann Arbor Library Club, associates, and 
former students as a tribute to Professor 
Margaret Mann, a member of the staff of 
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the Department of Library Science from 
1926 until her retirement in 1938. 

Miss Dew, who is at present a student 
in library science at the University of 
Michigan, is a graduate of Barnard Col- 
lege, where she was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. She majored in chemistry and 
was for three years an analytical chemist 
in the Chemical Division of the U. S. 
Rubber Company at Naugatuck, Conn., 
and is preparing for library work in a 
chemical or other scientific library. 


Law Libraries Convention 


THE 36th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
will be held at the Chamberlin Hotel, Old 
Point Comfort, Va., June 27-30, 1941. 


New Library School 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will open in 
September, 1941, a School of Library 
Science, it was announced by the office 
of the president. This is being made pos- 
sible by a grant of $150,000 for endow- 
ment of the school by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. ‘To the in- 
come from this grant the university is 
adding money from other sources. 

The school will be of the Type II class, 
offering a one-year professional course for 
the training of librarians. The faculty, 
including part-time teachers, will be made 
up of the best-trained and most successful 
Negro librarians available. The annual 
enrollment will be limited to approxi- 
mately twenty-five students. 

Atlanta University and the city of At- 
lanta offer an excellent opportunity for the 
training of Negro librarians. Students 
may observe and will be called upon to 
work in the various types of libraries serv- 
ing the schools and the public. In the uni- 
versity system, the main library will be 





used as a training area for students in the 
School of Library Science. The system 
also offers opportunities in the elementary 
school library, the high school library, and 
in the specialized reading rooms. It is 
expected that the city of Atlanta will offer 
opportunities in the public school libraries 
and in the Negro branches of the public 
library system. Cooperation in certain 
phases of the program will be worked out 
with the Library School of Emory Uni- 
versity. 

Applications for admission to the At- 
lanta University School of Library Science 
are now being received; both men and 
women will be enrolled in the courses. 


Publicity for Library Defense 


Services 


BEATRICE WINSER, librarian of the 
Newark Public Library has called atten- 
tion to radio announcements for civil serv- 
ice and defense opportunities in industry, 
with a suggestion that similar announce- 
ments might be made of public library 
service for defense. Libraries have been 
successful in persuading local radio sta- 
tions to carry endorsement of book service 
in connection with such programs. In 
localities where this is feasible, book de- 
posits might also be placed in postoffices, 
where civil service applications are se- 
cured. 

News is coming in of library sponsored 
exhibits on defense. The Simsbury Free 
Library of Simsbury, Conn., Elna Hall, 
librarian, recently cooperated with the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, 
and the American Legion, in displaying 
army materials and supplies made in the 
state. The American Legion contributed 
a display of the duties the legion can be 
expected to undertake in a defense pro- 
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gram, and the library exhibited books and 
pamphlets recommended for reading on 
democracy and military preparation. 


A Library Newspaper 


Your Library News, published monthly 
by a committee of citizens interested in 
the Hayden Heights Station, St. Paul, 
Minn., Public Library, is a_ publicity 
medium carrying news about the library as 
well as the community. Advertisements 
paid for by the local merchants finance the 
news sheet, which is distributed free by 
volunteer carriers. All money in excess of 
publication costs is paid into the library 
station book fund. A sample copy may be 
borrowed from the Public Relations Di- 
vision, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


1941 Library Meetings 


THE FOLLOWING state library associa- 
tions have announced meetings for this 
spring and summer. 

April 4 to 5. Arizona Library Asso- 
ciation at Phoenix. 

April 25 to 26. Alabama Library As- 
sociation at Tuscaloosa. 

April.25 to 26. New Jersey Library 
Association at Atlantic City. 

May 1 to 3. Tennessee Library Asso- 
ciation at Gatlinburg. 

May 1 to 3. Louisiana Library Asso- 
ciation at Lake Charles. 

May 3. California School Library As- 
sociation (Northern Section), Kentfield, 
Marin County. 

May 8 to 10. Texas Library Associa- 
tion at Galveston. 

May 10. Connecticut School Library 
Association at Springfield (joint meeting 
with New England School Library Asso- 
ciation). 
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May 10. Delaware Library Associa- 
tion at Dover. 

May 10. New England School Li- 
brary Association at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

May 12. Rhode Island Library Asso- 
ciation at Wm. H. Hall Free Library, 
Edgewood. 

May 26 to 27. Wyoming Library As- 
sociation at Rawlins. 

June 9 to 10. Montana Library Asso- 
ciation at Miles City. 

June 21. Massachusetts Library Asso- 
ciation at Boston, during A.L.A. Confer- 
ence. 

August 27 to 28. Pacific Northwest 
Library Association at Victoria, B.C. (in 
connection with the British Columbia, 
Oregon, and Washington Libraries Asso- 
ciations ). 


Publications for Librarians 
LIBRARIANS will be especially interested 
in several recent publications of the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, University of Ore- 
gon. Curriculum Bulletin No. 4 (25¢), 
Free and Inexpensive Materials contains 
an annotated bibliography of bibliogra- 
phies of free and inexpensive educational 
materials. Curriculum Bulletin No. 17 
(35¢), An Index to Visual and Auditory 
Aids and Materials is an annotated bib- 
liography of bibliographies and sources of 
audio-visual aids for rent, purchase, or free 
distribution. Curriculum Bulletin No. 
24 (15¢), Price Lists of Inexpensive 
Teaching Materials includes publisher’s 
price lists and order blanks for inexpen- 


sive unit-plans, pamphlets, and _ other 


source materials. 

These publications are mimeographed 
and may be secured from the University 
of Oregon Cooperative Store, Eugene, 
Any of these bulletins may be or- 


Ore. 
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dered on library credit. A complete list 
of available bulletins may be obtained at 
the university cooperative store. 


Regional Library Study 

A STUDY OF FIVE YEARS of rural read- 
ing in the regional library demonstration 
on Prince Edward Island has been pub- 
lished by the American Association for 
Adult Education. A Regional Library 
and Its Readers is written by H. Bramwell 
Chandler, superintendent of the island li- 
braries, and J. T. Croteau, and is avail- 
able from the association for $1. 


Adult Education Association to 

Meet 

THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation will be held May 12, 13, and 14, 
at the Thayer Hotel, West Point, N.Y. 
Topics to be discussed are: adult educa- 
tion and defense, present and future pro- 
gram of the American Association for 
Adult Education, and future role of adult 
education in the national emergency. The 
sessions are open to members of the asso- 
ciation and invited guests. 


Regional Conferences to Be Held 

THE FOLLOWING regional conferences 
are part of the American Association for 
Adult Education program for adult edu- 
cation and defense. Librarians are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

March 6 to 8. East Central Regional 
Conference, Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis. 

March 13 to 15. Mountain-Plains Re- 
gional Conference, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver. 

March 18 to 19. Missouri Valley Re- 
gional Conference, Fontenelle Hotel, 


Omaha. 
March 20 to 22. Pacific Southwest 





Regional Conference, Hotel Vista del 
Arroyo, Pasadena, Calif. 

March 27 to 29. Second Southwestern 
Regional Conference, Hotel Driscoll, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

April 3 to 5. South Central Regional 
Conference, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

April 8 to 9. Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Conference, Spokane, Wash. 

April 17 to 19. Minneapolis Regional 
Conference, Continuation Center, Min- 
neapolis. 

April 24 to 26. Middle Atlantic States 
Regional Conference, Albany, N.Y. 

April 27 to 29. Southeastern Regional 
Conference, Norris, Tenn. 


Effective Reading Habits 


As A PART of her adult education ac- 
tivity, Edna Phillips, librarian, Morrill 
Memorial Library, Norwood, Mass., has 
made a number of talks before groups on 
the subject of effective reading habits. 
The general theme of these talks may be 
suggestive to other librarians. The ap- 
proach, and it has varied with each audi- 
ence, has been to analyze the character- 
istics of the best readers and then de- 
scribe some of the steps that led them to 
reading. The reading habits and inter- 
ests of well-known people have been used 
liberally as illustrations. Emphasis has 
been placed on those who have read well 
and widely in a life of great productive- 
ness in other lines. The people chosen as 


illustrations vary with the interests of the 
audience. 


Publicity Scrapbook 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION has 
a publicity scrapbook on the new Chatta- 
nooga Public Library building in which 
are combined city, county, and university 
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libraries. The scrapbook may be _ bor- 
rowed from A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 


N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


St. Bonaventure to Have Film 


Library 


THE DESTRUCTION of great numbers of 
precious volumes in the burning of the 
library in Louvain, Belgium, in the pres- 
ent European conflict and the possibility 
of the destruction of still more in the 
continuation of the war makes particu- 
larly interesting at this time an announce- 
ment made by the St. Bonaventure 
College Library, of which the Rev. 
Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M.., is librarian. 
Father Herscher that St. Bona- 
venture has arranged to acquire a micro- 
film library of more than 26,000 volumes, 
products of the printing press from the 
time that the first book was printed in 
English, in 1474, to 1640, a span of 
almost two hundred years. 


states 


The comple- 
tion of this microfilm library was to have 
occupied three years’ time; it is now hoped 
that it may be completed within another 
year. 


Council for Mothers and Babies 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR MOTH- 

ERS AND BABIES, of which the A.L.A. is 

a member, 


offers its Clearing House 


Notes, a _ semi-monthly 


mimeographed 
folder containing factual material from 
the journals of its members, to interested 
librarians. Also available is a selected 
bibliography covering books on the care 
of the mother and the care of the baby, 
and their relation to subjects such as com- 
munity enterprise, nutrition, nursing, pub- 
lic health, and medical economics. 

Please send requests and queries to the 
National Council for Mothers and Ba- 
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bies, 1710 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


The Constitution 


AFTER HAVING BEEN out of print for 
some time, the Library of Congress pub- 
lication, The Constitution of the United 
States; an Account of Its Travels Since 
September 17, 1787, is once more avail- 
able and will be sent free of charge to 
any non-commercial library or educational 
institution. Address: Publications Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington. 


Rural Library Service 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


makes the following recommendation in 
their new pamphlet, Next Steps in Na- 
tional Policy for Youth. 


Libraries provide an important form of 
educational service which has been greatly 
neglected in the development of rural areas. 
Although the free public library may be “as 
American as corn on the cob,” between 35 
and 40 million rural people of the United 
States have never had any public library 
service except the highly limited services 
available through the rural schools and the 
more recent services provided in some areas 
through W.P.A. library projects. Three 
years ago the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education recommended a modest 
plan of federal aid for rural library service 
through grants to the states beginning at 
$2,000,000 a year. The American Youth 
Commission believes that this recommended 
plan should be revived and carried through 
without further delay. 


Kentucky Directory 


A Directory of Kentucky Librarians, 
edited by Ruth Field, has been compiled 
by the Junior Section of the Kentucky 
Library Association. It includes librarians 
of public, school, college, university, and 


special libraries. The price is 50¢ and 
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it may be obtained from Annette Crutcher, 
publication chairman, Louisville Free 


Public Library. 


Medical Librarian Exchange 


A YOUNG WOMAN LIBRARIAN of one of 
the two medical libraries in the Union of 
South Africa has been granted a leave of 
absence and desires to arrange for a year’s 
exchange with a medical library assistant 
in an American library. The South Afri- 
can library is the medical department of 
an important university library whose di- 
rector was trained in the United States. 
It serves students, professors, research 
workers, and the medical profession over 
a wide area. It is assumed that each li- 
brary participating in the exchange will 
continue to pay its own assistant her regu- 
lar salary while on leave. It appears 
that the American librarian would derive 
a considerable financial advantage through 
a favorable exchange rate and lower costs 
of living in South Africa. 

For full details, experienced medical 
library workers may address Dr. C. C. 
Williamson, dean, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City. 


Boys and Girls Week 


NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK will 
be celebrated this year, from April 26 to 
May 3. The program is designed to ac- 
quaint the public with local boys’ and girls’ 
work ; emphasize the importance of home, 


church, school, and citizenship duties. 

Libraries interested in celebrating Boys 
and Girls Week may write for material 
to the National Boys and Girls Week 
Committee, Room 950, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


Gift to Crerar 


THE JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY has ac- 
quired by gift the collection of literature 
on bacteriology and allied subjects 
brought to this country some years ago 
from Vienna by Dr. E. Pribram. The 
collection originated with Dr. F. Kral, 
who for many years taught bacteriology 
at the Vienna University and maintained 
a laboratory for normal pure cultures. 
Kral purchased and absorbed in his col- 
lection the library of Dr. Franz Lafar, 
who collected intensively in the field of 
technically important bacteria and other 
fungi. To these accumulations Dr. Prib- 
ram added considerably up to his death in 
1940. The strength of the collection lies 
in its complete sets of periodicals and 
serials and additionally of monographs and 
special works, unique documentations on 
special subjects, manuscripts, portraits, 
photographs, etc., much of which never 
was available in the book trade. The 
collection forms a distinctive research unit 
of the highest order and therefore will be 
kept as such, regardless of the duplication 
with some material already in the library’s 
possession in other forms. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Committee Appointments 
To THE EDITOR: 


The Committee on Committee Appoint- 
ments is eager to receive recommendations 
for appointments to A.L.A. boards and com- 
mittees. Such recommendations should be 
sent to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Committee Appointments, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, Ames, Iowa, before April 1 at 
the latest. In every case it is necessary that 
the name of the board or committee for 
which the person is recommended be given. 

It will not be possible to recommend ap- 
pointments for all whose names may be sug- 
gested, but the committee will give all names 
careful consideration. In some cases ap- 
pointments must be based on the type of li- 
braries which should be represented on a 
given committee. 

CuHar.es H. Brown, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Committee 
Appointments 


Successful Letters and Lists 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Recently we tried a new venture in pub- 
licizing our book resources with members of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Checking the list of 625 members, we 
found that 107 have library cards. For an- 
other 50 the wives have cards. We have not 
seen any figures to judge whether or not 
17 per cent of card holders among Chamber 
of Commerce membership is a fair propor- 
tion. At any rate with board approval we 
decided to arrange the names of the mem- 
bers according to their business and send 
each member of the larger groups a letter 
giving a few book titles of interest in their 
business with a coupon which could be re- 
turned if a longer list is desired. 

In all there are 96 business classifications 
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represented, 43 per cent of which had from 
3 to 40 members. 

Since the library is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, we asked if the 
letter might be enclosed with the monthly 
bulletin of the chamber. While such a 
privilege has rarely been granted any other 
member, it was enthusiastically given to the 
library. The chamber bore the additional 
cost of postage. 

Three hundred fifty-three letters which 
included 35 classifications of business were 
enclosed with the Chamber of Commerce 
bulletin. In the five days which have elapsed 
since then nine coupons requesting lists have 
been returned beside numerous comments 
from persons whom we have met. Classified 
these requests are from: 

2 Hotel managers 
Women’s apparel 
Office supplies and mail order business 
Bell telephone manager 
Shoe dealer 
Physician (for x-ray and physics) 
Real estate agent 

We have to admit that for certain all- 
embracive businesses we thought best to list 
general books on management and personnel. 
For some very specialized businesses with 
only one member we made no attempt to 
compile a list. If we contact such members 
it will be personally. 

It has been a profitable experiment for us: 
first, for those working with the names of 
the members and their businesses to get a 
fuller view of commercial Evanston; second 
to evaluate our book collection and detect 
shortages. Except for a few special titles, 
no book published before 1935 was listed. 

In all probability we shall send individual 
letters to quite a number of the remaining 
classifications as we can work them in. 
Also we shall use the same form letter and 
list of books and mail to firms in the same 
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business who are not members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The cost of the letter 
itself was about one cent each. 

Other avenues for publicizing books this 
year have included a list on international 
understanding compiled for and mimeo- 
graphed by the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. This was distributed to 
club members and later used by the club 
and the library during the School of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Another contact has been a list printed 
each month in the Arm Chair Sentinel is- 
sued by the “Shut-Ins,” a department of the 
city bureau of recreation. We are in close 
touch with the workers and when needed 
they take the books to the borrower. 

Ipa F. Wricut, Librarian 
Public Library 
Evanston, Ill. 


A Useful Address 


To THE EDITOR: 


A few months ago you were good enough 
to publish an inquiry from me concerning a 
fountain pen filling station, and I thank you 
for your kindness. 

I received replies from some thirty li- 
braries scattered all over the country. And 
they have my thanks also. 

A number of different addresses were sent 
me and I at once sent letters to any that I 
did not already have (I had been trying 
for months to locate the present dealer). 
All the letters but one came back to me as 
undelivered. 

But the one to H. A. Siegerman, 4226 
Burns Ave., Los Angeles, brought me a cir- 
cular and price ($22.75 f.o.b. Los Angeles). 

I send you the address thinking that other 
libraries might be interested in buying a 
machine. They pay for themselves in a 
short time, returning more than $6 for every 
quart of ink dispensed. They must be kept 
clean to operate satisfactorily. This is not 
a hard job. We have had machines here 
for many years. So far, no part has broken 


or worn out. Sometimes the ink gets on the 
moving parts and, drying, makes them move 
stiffy. I then clean it up by using a solution 
of tri-sodium phosphate and water to dis- 
solve the dried ink. A little oil on moving 
parts is always in order. 


L. C. Burke, Associate Librarian 
University of Wisconsin Library 


Union Library Catalog 
To THE EDITOR: 
Under the direction of the A.L.A. Board 


on Resources, a comprehensive study is be- 
ing made this year of union library catalogs 
in the United States. A detailed directory 
of all existing catalogs, so far as they are 
known to the board, is being prepared for 
publication. It is hoped that no catalog, no 
matter how small, selective, or specialized, 
may be overlooked. The board would, 
therefore, appreciate receiving information 
concerning any catalogs which its investiga- 
tors have not visited or which have not been 
asked to supply reports for the survey. 


Rosert B. Downs, Chairman 
A.L.A. Board on Resources 


Information, Please 
To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


The Committee on Devastated Libraries 
has received several communications indicat- 
ing that appeals are being made to individual 
libraries for books to be sent to devastated 
libraries. 

Since one of the committee’s purposes is to 
discover the need for aid to foreign libraries, 
we should like to learn of all such appeals, 
as well as any announcements of damage to 
foreign libraries, sent to individuals in this 
country. We would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving this information by March 15, if pos- 
sible. 

JouHn R. Russet, Chairman 
Committee on Devastated Libraries 
University of Rochester 


Rochester, New York 














Wants and Offers 


NOTICES OF WANTS AND OFFERS are ac- 


cepted from institutional members only. 
Such libraries are allowed 15 lines of type 
per year free. The next 5 lines are $1; 
each additional 5 lines thereafter, 75¢. 


The Palmer Library, Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, Lavina Stewart, li- 
brarian, offers the following duplicates for 
cost of transportation: Congressional Globe, 
37th cong., 2d sess., pt. 2. 1861-1862. bound; 
Congressional Record, v. 20, pt. 1. bound, 
v. 65, pt. 1-12. complete and bound, v. 66, 
pt. 1-6. complete and bound. 


Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, Wil- 
liam W. Shirley, librarian, offers for sale 
or exchange: American Magazine of Art, 
v. 18-19 (qu. lea.); Art in America, v. 
I-13, 1913-25 (qu. lea.); Camera Work, 
nos. 1-6, 8-14, 16-30, 32-39, 41-47. 
Steichen no., Apr. 1906, Matisse and 
Picasso no., Aug. 1912 (orig. covers); In- 
ternational Studio, v. 1-19, 13, 1897-190 
(orig. covers); Photominiature, v. 1-16, 
1899-1922 (half lea.), nos. 93, 102, 106, 
117, 119, 122, 137, 165, 190, 194, 196, 
199, 200, 203-5; Studio, v. 21-29, 1903-06 
(qu. lea.). 


Peoria (Ill.) Public Library, Earl W. 
Browning, librarian, wants binding copy 
of American Builder, Dec. 1937, and Jan. 
1938. 
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Saint Mary’s College Library, Winona 
(Minn.), Rev. Max Satory, librarian, of- 
fers for cost of transportation, a number of 
government documents, mainly house and 
senate documents of the 61st to 67th Con- 
gresses, various decisions and reports. 


Howard Memorial Library, New Or- 
leans, Robert J. Usher, librarian, offers the 
28 volumes of the British Museum Cata- 
logue of Printed Books, 1931-39, as new 
except for marks of ownership, for $275 
and will turn over to the buyer the privi- 
lege of acquiring future volumes. 


Holland (Mich.) Public Library, Dora 
Schermer, librarian, offers for cost of post- 
age: 4.L.A4. Annual Reports and Proceed- 
ings from 1918 through 1934. 


Phillips University Library, Enid, Okla., 
Laurence E. Tomlinson, librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation: (1) A compilation 
of the messages and papers of the Presidents, 
1789-1897. Government Printing Office, 
1897. 11 vols. including supplement. Fairly 
good condition. (2) The same. 10 vols. 


Springfield (Mass.) City Library Asso- 
ciation, Hiller C. Wellman, librarian, offers 
the following numbers of 4.L.A. Bulletin: 
Sept., Oct., and Dec. 1936; Jan., Feb., July 
to Oct., and Dec. 1937; all for 1938 except 
Nov.; all for 1939 except Aug., Oct., and 
Nov.; and Jan. through June 1940. 








